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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


The Rose Primer ‘ 


The pedagogical features of this primer will appeal to every teacher. 
words, the frequent reviews, the short sentences, 


carefully selected and well graded subject-matter, are particularly noteworthy. 
duced in each lesson, and constant repetition of those already learned is provided for. 


Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer 


Unlike all other books, the Natural Number Primer teaches the most elementary ideas and forms of 


. 30 cents 
The small vocabulary of common 
the simple language and phonetic exercises, and the 


Only two new words are intro- 


number and language at thesametime. As a language primer it develops a simple, practical vocabulary and 
the power of reading and expression. Each new term, as it is introduced, is illustrated and receives a due 
amount of drill. As a number primer it teaches in a very easy, logical way the first steps in number. 


Specimen page (reduced) from Stewart and Coe’s First 
Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer Days in School 
3 25 cents 

This little book provides lessons in conversation, 
reading, and writing, and is designed to be placed in the 
child’s hand on the first day of school. The gradation 
of the reading lessons is so easy that the youngest teacher 
will find no difficulty in using the book. The words are 


short and simple, and are used over and over again ina 
variety of pleasing combinations. 


The Baldwin Primer 


30 cents 
tuo The lessons in this primer have been prepared in 
accordance with the principles of mental science and child 


study. Beginning with easy words and simple forms they 


lead by successive steps to the elementary principles of 
thre language, number, drawing, music, etc. In teaching 
reading the alphabetic, word, and sentence methods are 


employed simultaneously. 


th ere Crosby’s Our Little Book 
for Little Folks 
thine. 30 cents 
oo mao & or The work in this book is adapted to very young 


pupils. The lessons are in the form of connected stories, 


Teach the word “three.” and orally “star,” “jar,” “flag,” “cup,” “kite”} | Which maintain the child’s interest from beginning to end. 
“bow,” “arrow,” and “hat.” Ask pupils to find two hats, ete. Continue use Reading, writing, number work, drawing, music, and 


of “I see,” “I have.” Pupils tell the number of objects in groups to five. nature study are correlated in a pleasing and instructive 


manner, and sufficient exercises are furnished to supply 
every need, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Copyright, 1903, by David Gibbs. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENT AND PATRON- 


AGE. 
‘The President’s letter to Mr. 
Foulke, formerly civil service  com- 


missioner, in reply to the freely-c.r- 
culated charges that he has used his 
power of appointment unfairly to 
promote the Taft candidacy, is 
vehement and explicit. The Presi- 
dent may be pardoned some iriita- 
tion, for the newspapers which are 
hostile to him have made much of 
these charges. -For the most part, 
they have been of a vague and gen- 
eral character, but sometimes they 
have passed from insinuations to spe- 
cific accusations. Mr. Roosevelt 
gives a summary of his appoint- 
ments, and enters into details rezard- 
ing a number of them. He makes it 


clear that he has followed the usual 
practice of acting on the  recom- 
mendations of senators and repre. 


sentatives, except where he had spe- 
cial personal knowledge of the fitness 
of appointees, and he vindicates him- 
self from the charge of having used 
the public service to further any per- 
sonal ends whatever. 

TAFT’S TRIUMPH IN OHIO. 

In the Ohio primaries the  anti- 
Taft forces melted away like mist 
before the sun. They cut no figure 
at all anywhere, and the result is to 
ensure Secretary Taft the unanimous 
support of the delegates from his 
own state. Senator Foraker is re- 
ported to be considering planus for a 
bolting state convention, (o choose 
delegates for the seating of whom 
some sort of a contest may be made 
at Chicago. But this is a desperate 
pian, and could be carried out, if at 
all, only by the connivance of a na- 
tional committee so hostile to Taft as 
to be ready to seize upon any expe- 
dient to injure him. From this time 
on, the issue, so far as Mr. Foraker 
is woncerned., becomes something 
more than revenge upon the adminis- 
tration through the defeat of Taft. 
Mr. Foraker’s own future is at stake, 
and the triumph of Mr. Taft would 
doubtless mean his own permanent 
retirement from public life. 

IN PORTUGAL. 

Affairs in Portugal appear to be 
settling down, but well-informed ob- 
servers believe that the present calm 
is only a lull in the storm. The new 
government has lifted the censorship 
and has released political prisoners. 
It has even turned loose several per- 
sons who were charged with complic- 
ity in the regicide plot. The govern- 
ment as well as the people seems in- 
clined to accept the assassinations as 
a natural and more or less justifiab’e 
expression of passion aroused by the 
repressive measures of the late king 
and his dictator. All attempt to trace 
the responsibility for the plot and to 
punish the surviving conspirators 
seems to have been abandoned; and 
without rebuke or interference from 
the government, a public subscrip- 
tion is being made for the family of 
the chief assassin. As for the late 
premier, he is skulking about from 
one foreign city to another, in evident 
terror lest assassins follow him. 
THE QUESTION OF BATTLE- 

SHIPS. 

The President's enemies in Con- 
gress appear to think that he is both 
too belligerent and too pacific. They 
propose to take a whack at him in the 
matter of the increase of the navy. 
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They have reduced the number of 
new battleships to be authorized at 
this session from four to two, and 
huve made other large holes in the 
construction program; and they are 
also getting ready to resist the ratifi- 
eation of a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween France and the United States, 
which has just been signed by Secre- 
tary Root and the French ambassa- 
dor. As to the battleships, it may le 
that the President’s program was too 
expansive; but when it is cons.dere. 
that in order to provide for the 
proper defence of one coast it is 
necessary almost to strip the other, 
the matter may be open to doubt. 
However that may be, it is a pity 
that this whole matter of naval con- 
struction could not be legistated for 
on a consistent program, without 
room for personal rancor, 
ARBITRATION WITH FRANCE. 
As for the arbitration treaty with 
France, it simply follows the lines of 
the recommendations of The Hague 
peace conference, which, being un- 
able to draw up a general treaty of 
arbitration satisfactory to all the na- 
tions represented, urged the makinz 
of single treaties between nation and 
nition. The treaty which Mr. Root 
and the French ambassador have just 
signed provides in a general way for 
the arbitration of all differences 
which may arise between the two 
countries. It is not unlike the treaty 
between the United States and Gieat 
Britain, which Secretary Otney and 
Lord Pauncefote negotiated during 
the second Cleveland administration 


and which the Senate refused to 
ratify. But the general sentiment in 


fayor of arbitration is stronger now 
than it was then; and it should ¢ 
hard with any senator who, merely 
for the sake of scoring one against 
the President, opposes this treaty. 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Six automobiles, thres of them 
French, one German, one Italian, and 
one American, left New York on 
February 12 for a journey westward 
to Paris. The affair is described as 
a race, but it is really a test of en- 
durance rather than speed, and the 
ears are built and equipped accord- 


ingly. The course lies west to Chi- 
eugo, thence across the plains and 


the Rockies to the Pacific, and then 
northward to Alaska, across Bering 
strait by water, and then across Si- 
beria, through Russia in Asia and 
Europe, and thence to Paris. Alto- 
gether, the route covers about 20,000 
miles, and the race is reckoned in au- 
tomobiling circles a much greater and 
more difficult undertaking than the 
famous trip from Pekin to Paris, 
which attracted so much attention. 
The motorists will have an interest- 
ing time of it when they get aimong¢ 
the trails of Alaska. 
A NEW WAR CLOUD. 

War between Russia and Turkey 
is freely predicted as a consequence 
of the boundary dispute between 
Turkey and Persia, which has been 
attended by an invasion of Persian 
territory by Turkish troops, with the 


usual accompaniment of outrages 
upon the population. The territory 
affected falls within the Russian 
sphere of influence agreed upon in 


the recent agreement between Russia 
and Great Britain. If Turkish ag- 
gressions upon the tottering kingdom 
of Persia are to be checked, there- 
fore, it must be by Russia, She is 
sure of the approval of England in 
any such enterprise, but the attitude 
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of Germany is not so easily pre- 
dicted. Germany is supposed to be 
rather discontented over the practical 
absorption of Persian opportunities 
by Russia and England. Meanwhile, 
Turkey is reported to have concen- 
trated a large force in Armenia, and 
Russia is sending-forward to the 
Persian frontier with all despatch an 
army of 60,000 men. 
AGAIN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The old question of the powers of 
the House of Lords is revived by the 
declared purpose of the British prime 
minister to revive and to pass 
through the Commons under closure 
the two Scottish land bills which the 
Commons passed and the: Lords re- 
jected at the last session. This is the 
first time that a measure rejected by 
the Lords has ever been resubmitted 
within the life of a single parliament. 
The Lords had a certain excuse for 
their rejection of these bills at the 
last session, because they received 
them only twenty-four hours before 
Parliament was prorogued, and they 
insisted with some justice that they 
were not given time to consider 
them. The prime minister’s present 
program will at least leave the Lords 
without that excuse. 


a 


Conference on Rural Progress. 


The second annual New England 
conference on rural progress will be 
held at the Massachusetts state board 
of agriculture, Boston. March 5 and 
6. with the following program: 
Thursday, 6 p. m., section meetings; 
7 p. m., meeting of New England 
Federation of Agriculture; ri- 
day. 11 a. m., general subject, “The 
Teaching of Agriculture in the Pub 
lie Schools’"—(1) “Elementary Agri- 
culture as a Subject of Study in the 
Grades,” Professor William R. Hart, 
professor of agricultural education, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst; (2) “The Place of Secon- 
dary Agriculture in the Public High 
School,” Hon. H. C. Morrison, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Concord, N. H.; (3) “Separate Schools 
of Agriculture,” Hon. Charles H. 
Morse, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts commission on industrial edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass.;: 12.80 p. m., 
luncheon; (4) 2p. m., “Govern- 
ment Aid in Agricultural Mducation,” 
Hon. W. M. Hays, assistant secre. 
lary of agriculture, Washington, D. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Plans are nearly matured for the 
erection of two new buildings at Mt. 
Holyoke College, at a total cost of 
about $100,000. The proposed new 
structures are to consist of s music 
building and a residence for the presi- 
dent of the college, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley. 

The formal opening of the new 
home of the liberal arts department 
of Boston University will occur 
Thursday afternoon, March 5. At 
that time the trustees will tender a 
reception to the faculty, alumni, un- 
dergraduates, and friends of the in- 
stitution. 


> 


The young men who are really 
worrying about the approach of leap 
year are beginning to look much less 
did.— Somerville 


conceited than they 
Journal. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


THOMAS 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


(Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 
ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 
are various ; principally because they are successful 


| and that they are able to handle popular combina- 


tions, such as 


MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 


DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING or 
MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 


Catalog and “Chronicle” sent upon request to. 
the Secretary. 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free. on application. 
Address the secretary. 


L. A. THOMAS 
15 & 17 Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Michigan 


STEEL PENS 


Standard everywhere for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 


ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N. J. 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


how many schools are using the 
DIXON’S SKETCHING CRAYONS AND PENCILS 


They have a quality that is distinctively their own, and it is 
the fixed opinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil 
can be substituted for a “ DIXON.” 

Abundant samples sent on receipt of 16 cents in stamps, but 
a Pencil Geography will be sent free to all that ask for one. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Descriptive Speller 


WITH DIACRITICAL MARKS 


By GEORGE B. AITON 
State Inspector of High Schools for Minnesota 
HE incorporation of diacritical marks in Aiton’s 
Descriptive Speller forms a feature which, it is 
believed, will complete the attributes of a text- 
book already valued for its unique and attractive 
method and convenient arrangement. 
@a special characteristic of the ‘‘Descriptive Spel- 
ler” is the means employed to teach the pupil the 
significance and use of each new word. Throughout 
the book words are classified into groups pertaining 
to some topic of interest to children,—something 
related to the home, the playground, the farm, the 
lessons of the day, etc. By this topical arrangement 
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pupils are led to know the meaning and use of 
many words heretofore not understood because void 
of purpose or plan. This topical plan also affords | 
to the teacher convenient and usable material for 
| composition work and letter writing, which is further 
augmented by frequent dictation lessons chosen from 
the most perfect specimens of prose and poetry. 

@ An alphabetical index enables the teacher to turn 
quickly to lessons adapted to particular occasions or 
topics, and makes it possible to correlate the spelling 
with the other lessons of the day. 


GINN & COMPANY .Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbu s 


BAKER AND CARPENTER 


LANGUAGE READERS 


A notable series of readers covering the 
first six grades 


First Year Language Reader, xiv+138 pages. $0.25 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Teachers College ; 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University; and 
Miss KATHERINE B. Owen, Instructor in the 
Charlton School, New York City. 

Second Year Language Reader. xiii+152 pages. $0.30 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R, CARPENTER, 
and Miss KATHERINE B. OwEN. 

Third Year Language Reader. xvi+284 pages. $0.40 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss MAry E. Brooks, Head of Department, 
Public School No, 131, Brooklyn. 

Fourth Year Language Reader. xiv+345 pages. $0.40 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss Ipa E. Rossarns, Instructor in Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 

Fifth Year Language Reader, xv+477 pages. $0.45 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, 
and Miss MAry F. Krircuwey, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. “ 

Sixth Year Language Reader. xxiii+482 pages. $0.50 net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R,. CARPENTER, 
and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey 
City Training School. 

Each volume 12mo. Cloth. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
“illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ART 


Just Published 


The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illustra- 
ted and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 51-2 x 8. 
Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. . 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paperis sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JourNAL fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsuiP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ime . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ; ° a : $3.00 “ 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


QUOTATIONS FROM SCHILLER. 
COMPILED BY R. R. BUEHRLE, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

(1) Everyone counts with certainty only on himself. 

(2) The strong man is mightiest when alone. 

(3) United, the feeble become mighty too. 

(4) He who has satisfied the best of his own time, has 
lived for all times. 

(5) Threefold is the march of time: 

With hesitating step the future draweth nigh, 

Swiftly as the arrow flieth, the present has passed 
by, 

Forever still the past doth lie. 

(6) Necessity is the first lawgiver. 

(7) Only the inviolable sanctity of the laws can secure 
to the citizen the fruits of his industry, and instil in him 
that happy confidence in the future w hich is the soul of 
every activity. 

(8) Nothing is more natural than the transition from 
civil to religious freedom.- 

(9) The Catholic religion is, as a whole, better adapted 
to an artistic, the Protestant to a commercial people. 

(10) The clergy has ever been the support of mon- 
archical power and must be so. Its golden age has al- 
ways been contemporaneous with the captivity of the 
human mind, and as these did, so we also see it reaping 
from imbecility and sensuality. 

(11) Blind yielding to tyrannical power prepares the 
heart for a blind, convenient faith. 

(12) The aim of despotism and of ecclesiasticism is 
uniformity, and uniformity is a necessary remedy for 
human poverty and limitation. 

(13) Fatherland and family, conscience and honor, the 
holiest feelings of society and nature are always the 
first and nearest with which religions concern them- 
selves, from which they receive and to which they im- 
part strength. 

(14) When religion becomes unsettled in a country, it 
does not do so alone; wantonness had begun with what 
was sacred and finished with what was secular. 

(15) Only present advantages or present evils rouse 
people to activity. 

(16) Religious fanaticism fears the distant; enthusi- 
asm never counts what it sacrifices. ° 

(17) Every great soul means to have wrought for eter- 
nity. 

(18) Present gain incites everyone without distinction, 
but only great souls are moved by remote advantage. 

(19) That the performing of an act of violence, when 
commanded by wisdom, must never be committed to the 
violent; that to violate order may be permitted only to 
him to whom order is sacred, remains eternally true. 

(20) Even the greatest character may not bid defiance 
with impunity to the superstition of his age. 

(21) Self-confidence is the mother of great deeds. 

(22) To the power that rules the world no particular 
individual is absolutely irreplaceable. 

(23) Greatness can indeed of itself compel admiration 
and terror, but only greatness based on legal authority 
ean enforce reverence and submission. 

(24) The inhabitants of gloomy regions mourn with 
surrounding nature; wan is wild in wild tempestuous 
zones, stiles in friendly breezes, and becomes sympa- 
thetic in clarified atmospheres. Only a Grecian sky 
could produce a Homer, a Plato, a Phidias; only there 
arose the muses and the graces, while foggy Lapland 

-ean scarcely bring forth men—never a genius. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT. 


As a people there is nothing in which we take a 
juster pride than our educational system. It is 
our boast that every boy or girl has the chance to 
get a school training and we feel it is a prime na- 
tional duty to furnish this training free, because 
only thereby can we secure the proper type of 
citizenship in the average American. Our public 
schools and our colleges have done their work 
well, and there is no class of our citizens deserv- 
ing of heartier praise than the men and women 
who teach in them 

Nevertheless, for at least a generation we have 
been waking to the knowledge that there must be 
additional education beyond that provided in the 
public school as it is managed to-day. Our school 
system has hitherto been well nigh wholly lack- 
ing on the side of industrial training, of the train- 
ing which fits a man for the shop and the farm. 
This is a most serious lack, for no ene can look at 
the peoples of mankind as they siand at present 
without realizing that indostrial training is one of 
the most potent factors in national development. 
We of the United States must develop a system 
under which each individual citizen shall be trained 
so as to be effective individually as an economic 


unit, and fit to be organized with his fellows so . 


that he and they can work in efficient fashion to- 
gether. This question is vital to our future 
progress, and public attention should be focused 
upon it. Surely it is eminently in accord with the 
principles of our democratic life that we should 
furnish the highest average industrial training for 
the ordinary skilled workman. But it is a curious 
thing that in industrial training we have tended to 
devote our energies to producing high grade men 
at the top rather than in the ranks. Our engi- 
neering schools, for instance, compare favorably 
with the best in Europe, whereas we have done al- 
most nothing to equip the private soldiers of the 
industrial army—the mechanic, the metal worker, 
the carpenter. Indeed, too often our schools train 
away from the shop and the forge; and this fact, 
together with the abandonment of the old appren- 
tice system,’has resulted in such an absence of 
facilities for providing trained journeymen that in 
many of our trades most of the recruits among the 
workmen are foreigners. Surely this means that 
there must be séme systematic method provided 
for training young men in the trades, and that this 
must be co-ordinated with the public school sys- 
tem. No industrial school can turn out a finished 
journeyman; but it can furnish the material out of 
which a finished journeyman can be made, just as 
an engineering school furnishes the training which 
enable its graduates speedily to become engineers. 

We hear a great deal of the need of protecting 
our workmen from competition with pauper labor. 
I have very little fear of the competition of pauper 
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labor. The nations with pauper labor are not the 
formidable, industrial competitors of this country. 
What the American workingman has to fear is the 
competition of the highly skilled workingman of the 
countries of greatest industrial efficiency. By the 
tariff and by our immigration laws we can always 
protect ourselves against the competition of pauper 
labor here at home; but when we contend for the 
markets of the world we can get no protection, and 
we shall then find that our most formidable compe- 
titors are the nations in which there is the most 
highly developed business ability, the most highly 
developed industrial skill; and these are the quali- 
ties which we must ourselves develop. 

We have been fond as a nation of speaking of 
the dignity of labor, meaning thereby manual 
labor. Personally I don’t think that we begin to 
understand what a high place manual labor should 
take; and it never can take this high place unless 
it offers scope for the best type of man. We have 
tended to regard education as a matter of the head 
only, and the result is that a great many of our 
people, themselves the sons of men who worked 
with their hands, seem to think that they rise in the 
world if they get into a position where they do no 
hard manual work whatever; where their hands 
will grow soft, and their working clothes will be 
kept clean. Such a conception is both false and 
mischievous. There are, of course, kinds of labor 
where the work must be purely mental, and there 
are other kinds of labor where, under existing con- 
ditions, very little demand indeed is made upon the 
mind, though I am glad to say that I think the 
proportion of men engaged in this kind of work is 
diminishing. But in any healthy community, in 
any community with the great solid qualities which 
alone make a really great nation, the bulk of the 
people should do work which makes demands upon 
both the body and the mind. 

Progress cannot permanently consist in the 
abandonment of physical labor, but in the develop- 
ment of physical labor, so that it shall represent 
more and more the work of the trained mind in the 
trained body. To provide such training, to en- 
courage in every way the production of the men 
whom it alone can produce, is to show that as a 
nation we have a true conception of the dignity 
and importance of labor. The calling of the 
skilled tiller of the soil, the calling of the skilled 
mechanic, should alike be recognized as profes- 
sions, just as emphatically as the callings of lawyer, 
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of doctor, of banker, merchant, or clerk. The 
printer, the electrical worker, the house painter, 
the foundry man, should be trained just as care- 
fully as the stenographer or drug clerk. They 
should be trained alike in head and in hand. They 
should get over the idea that to earn twelve dol- 
lars a week and call it “salary” is better than to 
earn twenty-five dollars a week and call it “wages.” 
The young man who has the courage and the 
ability to refuse to enter the crowded field of the 
so-called professions and to take to constructive 
industry is almost sure of an ample reward in earn- 
ings, in health, in opportunity to marry early, and 
to establish a home with reasonable freedom from 
worry. We need the training, the manual dex- 
terity, and industrial intelligence which can be best 
given in a good agricultural or building, or textile, 
or watch-making, or engraving, or mechanical 
school. It should be one of our prime objects to 
put the mechanic, the wage worker who works 
with his hands, and who ought to work in a con- 
stantly larger degree with his head, on a higher 
plane of efficiency and reward, so as to increase his 
effectiveness in the economic world, and therefore 
the dignity, the remuneration, and the power of 
his position in the social world. To train boys 
and girls in merely literary accomplishments, to 
the total exclusion of industrial, manual, and 
technical training tends to unfit them for indus- 
trial work; and in real life most work is industrial. 

The problem of furnishing well-trained crafts- 
men, or rather journeymen fitted in the end to be- 
come such, is not simple—few problems are simple 
in the actual process of their solution—and much 
care and forethought and practical common sense 
will be needed in order to work it out in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. It should appeal to all our 
citizens. I am glad that ‘societies have already 
been formed to promote industrial education, and 
that their membership includes manufacturers and 
leaders of labor unions, educators, and publicists, 
men of all conditions,who are interested in educa- 
tion and in industry. It is such co-operation that 
offers most hope for a satisfactory solution of the 
question as to what is the best form of industrial 
school, as to the means by which it may be articu- 
lated with the public school system, and as to the 
way to secure for the boys trained therein the op- 
portunity to acquire in the industries the practical 
skill which alone can make them finished journey- 
men.—Address. 
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The kind of a man for you and me! 

He faces the world unflinchingly, 

And smiles, as long as the wrong resists, 

With a knuckled faith, and force like fists; 

He lives the life he is preaching of, 

And loves where most there is need of love; 

His voice is clear to the deaf man’s ears, 

And his face sublime through the blind man’s tears. 
—James Whitcomb Riley, in “Our Kind of a Man.” 
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THE TEACHER’S SERVICE. 


The physician keeps whole the temple in which dwell the mind and soul, The 
priest fixes the vision on that future life in which we believe will be shown the fruits of 
this one. The statesman shapes the policies of nations and helps to preserve on earth 
peace and good will. The musician and the artist are the interpreters of the divine in 
human life and reveal to men the harmonies of Nature. The mother is the central figure 
of Christian civilization; over the whole world and throughout all human interests her love 
brings earthly life nearer to the heavenly, her touch soothes pain and her smile glorifies 
joy. 

Of the nature of all these the teacher partakes. In a life of service the teacher lends a 
‘hand to make youthful bodies strong for the conflict; to keep youthful minds facing the fu- 


ture and open to the truth in whatsoever form it comes; to create with youthful ambitions . 


a responsibility for citizenship and a readiness to meet social obligations; to attune youth- 
ful tastes to the sweeter, finer tones of life’s symphony; and, in spirit of deepest reverence, 
to touch youthful lives with a love that shall go with them through pleasant pathways into 


the fairest fields of life and conduct.—State Superintendent Payson Smith, Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
[ Editorial. 
. IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY.—There is something almost sacri- 
legious to me in the elimination of Allegheny from 
the geography of Pennsylvania. I shall never 
speak of North Pittsburg without a twinge, and 
not in the near future, with or without a twinge. 
Every ward of Allegheny voted not to be merged 
into Greater Pittsburg, but the ambitious manipula- 
tors of the legislature have wiped Allegheny from 
the face of the map, and there are those who think 
that the entire region will in the distant future 
profit by the experience, and that the sacrifice of 
the traditions and affections of a city of 140,000 
persons is of no acccount. Fortunately, it will be 
fifteen months, at the shortest, before the school 
life of Allegheny can be disturbed, for which, oh, 
ve mergers, many thanks! E 

My first national tour for studying schools and 
addressing teachers, upwards of twenty years ago, 
had Allegheny for the second place in the itiner- 
ary. John Morrow was in his prime, as he still is, 
and he was an apostle of the then “New Educa- 
tion.” At Reading, under Thomas M. Balliet, 
and at Allegheny, under Morrow, came my first 
inspiration outside of Quincy, Mass., along the 
lines of the great awakening. 

It was on that trip, after 3,000 miles of travel, 
that I sat late into the night with Colonel Francis 
W. Parker in his home—an evening never to be 
forgotten—and he was greatly excited over my re- 
port of what had been seen on my long tour, long 
for those days, and my praise of Balliet and Mor- 
row interested him. The former he claimed as a 
disciple, the latter he knew little of and could not 
see where he got his inspiration—half facetiously. 
Such an evening with Parker in those days was a 
glorious experience. How he did rap John W. 
Dickinson, Larkin Dunton, and William H. 
Payne, names that were like a red flag to him. It 
seems strange to-day that those names signified 
so much then. 


John Morrow has made good at every step since 
that day, but one has to go where Morrow works 
to know him, for he is the prince of modest men, 
and would vastly rather see the praises of one of his 
principals than of himself. 

The world at large knows him best from his 
bottling up of Edward Bok after his attack on the 
public schools. Hundreds of men and women 
wrote in reply, but it was John Morrow’s reply 
that silenced Mr. Bok in an effectual way. 

3ut that which just now interests me most in 
John Morrow is the famous Third Ward building, 
George A. Spindler, principal, which has no su- 
perior, all in all, for an elementary school building. 
It is 125x240 feet, with five floors, of which one is 
the basement and one the sub-basement, in which 
is all the heating and ventilating machinery. The 
equipment for all kinds of manual training and do- 
mestic science is as perfect as in a manual arts high 
school. The auditorium is 80x136, with a stage 
40x80. I know of no other such elementary 
school auditorium. 

But that which interests me most is the fact that 
every classroom, and there are sixty, has a boys’ 
and a girls’ toilet room with hot and cold water and 
a flush closet, the flushing not being heard out- 
side. There are 1,600 pupils in the building. Ac- 
cording to the usual average there would be sixty 
children in the halls, going to and from the closets 
all the time ; now there is never a child in the halls 
in class time, and there is no place for meeting 
surreptitiously in the building at any time, even be- 
fore or after school. This is a departure that 
deserves universal attention in the building of 
large schoolhouses. 

PorrsviILLE.—Pottsville has always been to me 
a charming city, or, better, a city with charms. It 
has always had a few families intimately related 
with choice home neighbors, so there is always a 
certain cordial exhilaration to give a relish to each 
week spent in the county, and there have been 
many weeks in the run of years. 

I always liked George Weiss, the rugged, im- 
petuous Dutchman, and it seemed impossible that 
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any young man could carry on that work, but 
Livingston Seltzer does it admirably. The re- 
sults-are great and the demonstrations slight. 

Here, also, is a rare saint, a man of seventy- 
nine, whose up-to-dateness is a delight. 

The city superintendents of the county are rare 
men, scholarly, clean, noble professionally and per- 
sonally, men whom I have found in the harness 
every year from the first, twenty-one years ago. 
They are men to be proud of as co-workers in a 
great cause. Mr. Thurlow of Pottsville is, es- 
pecially, a choice spirit. His address this year 
was as distinctly a rallying call to duty as has been 
sounded in many a day. Had an outsider talked 


good grace ; from Thurlow it was almost a sacred 
injunction to go out and possess. larger lands for 
nobler purposes. 

But the great feature of this county in the 
last two years was the coming into my life of J. A. 
Schrope, of whom much will be said in other con- 
nections.in the Journal of Education, as well as in 
other than my own publication, for from him there 
comes promptings to those fine inward irradia- 
tions which make it impossible not to write and 
speak of him.often, so there is no occasion to 
speak of him more at this time than to say that he 
gives a keener relish to thinking than any other 
whom I know. 


PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN NAGGING.—(IL.) 


BY M.C. BETTINGER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Two general principles seem to me to be in- 
volved in this question, and to serve largely to de- 
termine where the line shall be drawn between the 
safe side and the other side for all people who 
have to do with the management of children. One 
deals with the starting point, and is this: He who 
would be always on the safe side, in choosing his 
starting point, the point from which he and the 
children can start together, must take the point 
where the children are, not where he is,—where 
they are able to start, not where he may find it 
agreeable to have them start. - In other words, he 
must take the children as he finds them, all sorts 
to be dealt with in all sorts of ways, rather than 
expect any of them in any sense of the term to 
make themselves over to his order. 

The great fact must never be lost to sight, that 
children live in a mental world of their own,—a 
world of half-knowledge, of crude imaginings, of 
distorted judgments, very different from the 
mental world of adults, and there isn’t any ques- 
tion about which way the movement must be if 
there is to be a getting together. They cannot 
come up into the adult world; adults must get 
down into their world. And only that adult who 
still possesses the power to get himself easily, 
gracefully, and unerringly right down into the 
centre of the child world, to live with them there, 
feel with them, think with them, play with them, 
work—epecially work—with them, take an in- 
terest in the matters that interest them, look out 
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as frankly they would hardly have taken it with. 


make-shift methods. 
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upon life’s questions, from their point of view,— 
only he who has this power is fully qualified to 


have charge of the management of children. He- 
who has lost this power should deal only with 
adults or with inanimate things. 

Such a qualification shuts out a great many peo- 
ple. It shuts out all people who are very much 
absorbed in other matters,—so much absorbed 
that they cannot make these matters pertaining 
to the children first, and keep them first in im- 
portance, whenever and for as long a time as they 
are ever up for consideration. 

That means business men,—very many of our 
business men. I do not say that business men nag 
their children; I say they are disqualified from at- 
tempting to manage their children, because their 
absorption in money-making and other business 
matters compels them from lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of their children’s affairs to use cut-and-try, 
Cut-and-try, make-shift 
methods cannot avoid nagging. How many times 
have we, as school principals, had a strong man 
come to us and say: “I have tried this, and tried 
that with my boy, and it doesn’t seem to do any 
good”? He ought not to try this and try that; he 
ought to know his boy, and do the right thing the 
first time. That is always possible, and that only 
will keep him on the safe side. 

Business men know they are disqualified, and 
quite generally escape condemnation by shifting 
the whole responsibility upon their wives. One 
of the most prosperous and prominent business 
men of this city recently came to the school super- 
intendent’s office, with his boy, in a truancy trouble. 
In the investigation of the case, the man was 
asked: “How old is your boy?” After an embar- 
rassing hesitation, he turned to his boy, and said: 
“How old are you, son?” Then, the next ques- 
tion, ““What does he do after school?” And after 
still more painful embarrassment, the answer, ‘I 
do not attend matters like that. I leave all such 
matters to his mother.” Think of it! And liv- 
ing in a city, too! 

In the same way the qualification debars society 
mothers, and for the same reason; they are too ab- 
sorbed in other matters that will not-mix success- 
fully with children’s affairs. No one can carry so- 
ciety functions in mind and carry children’s affairs 
in mind, as they must be carried by any one who 
would act upon them at critical moments, with that 
unerring precision which is necessary to keep them 
free from cut-and-try and make-shift methods. 
Society mothers also dodge the issue, and escape 
condemnation by shifting the responsibility upon 
school teachers and servants. 

The qualification requires that children’s af- 
fairs be given a full and undivided attention when- 
ever they are up, and for just as long a time as they 
remain up; they cannot be dealt with by a partial or 
divided attention. It debars, therefore, just as 
effectually, any one who is absorbed in other mat- 
ters,—in art, music, literature, or the grinding 
toil for daily bread. That means so many poor, 
struggling, widowed mothers. It shuts out even 
people who are absorbed in religious affairs,—I 
emphasize “absorbed.” Let me give an example 
that came to me recently from one of our schools. 
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A little fellow became idle and listless in his class. 
His teacher, baffled in her efforts to rouse him, 
had him transferred to an ungraded class, to see 
what the special, individual treatment of the 
teacher of that class could do. Then he took a 
new turn, began coming later and later to school, 
and finally played truant. The teacher and princi- 
pal (two ladies) went once more to his mother for 
conference; the conference ended in the mother’s 
saying: “You will have todo with him as you 
think best. I do not know what has come over 
him.” That meant corporal punishment as a last 
resort, and it came to corporal punishment. They 
took him in the office one evening, and shut the 
door. The boy stood in the middle of the floor; 
the principal stood near him with the strap in her 
hand. It was a very solemn occasion, and the 
ceremonies were just about to begin when the lit- 
tle fellow stopped proceedings, and startled the 
ladies by screaming: “I won’t be a preacher!” 
Then they got his story. It came out that his 
mother, a widow of limited means, was very much 
absorbed in religious matters. A singer, she was 
out every evening, leaving the boy to himself. 
But through it all she was saying to him, in sea- 
son and out of season: “Now, go to school and 
study hard, so some day you can be a preacher.” 
He felt that life wasn’t right with him, and some- 
how the preacher was to blame for it, and he didn’t 
want to be a preacher. Since he was told to go to 
school and study to be a preacher, in his child 
world view of things he thought he could escape by 
not going to school, or by not studying. When it 
was explained that he did not have to be a preacher 
unless he wanted to be, the clouds cleared away, 
and matters went on much better. 

But there was the case, the mother absorbed in 
these matters, living up in her world, the boy down 
in his. They were not together at all, and she 
was nagging him out of school, and on toward the 
juvenile court. 

The qualification shuts out, also, weak people; 
people who, because of weakness, manage chil- 
dren by hanging down on them, instead of permit- 
ting natural life and activity to come out, and 
managing it by directing it into right channels; 
people who, through weakness, rest back heavily 
upon rules and regulations, upon authority, upon 
uniformity of treatment, instead of advancing into 
the open and meeting children as individuals, indi- 
vidual to individual, and giving any one the 
recognition and treatment of an individual, when- 
ever and for as long a time as his case may re- 
quire. Weakness standardizes and emphasizes 
uniformity, and in so doing brings about a state of 
affairs that is passively nagging to children who 
do not readily conform to standard. 

This is especially true when the weakness comes 
from ill-health, and the ill-health is due to some 
nervous ailment. It takes strong nerves to bring 
messages aright from the child world, and strong 
nerves to react aright upon the message when re- 
ceived. Children do not understand nervousness ; 
they cannot understand it. Nervousness is 


crankiness, and crankiness is nagging. It is too 
bad that nervous people and children ever have to 
come together anywhere, for it cannot occur 
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without producing an atmosphere that is passively. 
nagging to nearly all children. 

In the schoolroom the qualification shuts out the 
teacher who, from weakness or selfishness, takes 
her stand on the openly declared policy that she is 
in the schoolroom to teach, and not to concern. 
herself with the conduct of children. Children 
who come to her school must behave or go away. 
This teacher does not get down into the child. 
world; she is holding herself up on her adult plane, 
and demanding that the children come up to her 
there on her level. When will all people, espe- 
cially all teachers, understand that this work of 
education is simply an effort of humanity to lift 
itself to a higher level? No one is merely lifting, 
someone else; we are all lifting ourselves as a 
part of that great Itself known as humanity, and. 
no one’s obligation is fully discharged till he is. 
ready to lift, wherever he is and as he can. When- 
ever a teacher refuses to concern herself with the 
behavior of her pupils, she is refusing to do her. 
share of the lifting, and, more than that, she is as- 
suming a personal attitude that is passively nag- 
ging to all such as cannot readily meet her on her 
chosen level of action. We hear a great deal about 
nagging words and deeds; we need to hear more 
about nagging attitudes. Children in school ex- 
pect the teacher to take charge of them; if they do- 
not feel her personality coming out to take charge 
of them, they sally forth to find it, and if they do 
not find it, they go sprawling, metaphorically 
sprawling, and then active nagging begins. After 
that, it is both active and passive. 

The qualification shuts oui, as well, the typist’ 
teacher. She may be a strong personality, but a: 
typist,—one who has a type human being in mind, 
and would fashion all her pupils after this one ap- 
proved model; but the typist teacher does not: 
dwell in child world, does not attempt to do so, 
does not believe in doing so. She prefers to work. 
down from her heights, in an effort to fashion them 
as she would putty or clay. 

The Creator having made many types, all of 
them worthy to be pronounced good, and all de- 
serving to be preserved intact, in order that the 
world’s thinking may be all done, and the world’s 
work be all done through this very variation of 
type, it follows that persistent efforts to bring all 
to one pattern must cause a running fire of nag- 
ging experience to all who do not readily conform. 
to the making-over process. Thus it happens 
that such as do not make over readily, find their 
way into other classrooms, into special schools, 
into private schools, or into no school at all—Ad- 
dress. 

A GREAT GOVERNMENT WORKSHOP. 

Perhaps there is no one business transaction of 
greater interest to the American people than the 
appraisal of $1,000,000,000 of imports in the New 
York custom house. It is a great lesson in civ- 
ics, in geography, and in business, and the Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, ex-state superintendent and’ 
ex-congressman, has a lecture which tells the 
story in an admirable way. It is worth weeks of 
study along that line, for he gives it in its essence, 
and gives it attractively. 
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ON GIVING A BIOLOGICAL TREND TO BOTANY 
AND ZOOLOGY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. BORZI.* 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH Y. BERGEN, CAMBRIDGE. 


I do not know how many people on coming to 
maturity and assuming the various and often im- 
portant functions of social life still preserve some 
recollection of the notions of natural science which 
they acquired at school. In general, making an 
exception of those endowed with a particular gift 
for them, there remains of those studies only an 
extremely vague reminiscence, confused among 
the mists of many other memories of school life. 
Often the whole is restricted to the ability to re- 
call some scientific name of an animal or plant or 
some biological term. There is a general opinion 
that these studies represent only an unprofitable 
mass of nomenclature, wearying both to teacher 
and to pupil. 

I wish to look into the subject with the eye of a 
naturalist, and, guided by the experience of many 
years of teaching and by the regard which binds 
me to our school system, to put down here my im- 
pressions on the matter. I shall also suggest some 
remedies for the existing state of things, so far as 
the biological sciences are concerned. 

Plant and animals, as everyone knows, are living 
‘bodies of most complicated structure, comparable 
‘to machines. Their working may be summed up 
‘in that noble capacity that we are accustomed to 
recognize and indicate by the term life. The parts 
‘that compose them represent the indispensable in- 
‘struments of this work. Plants and animals exist 
-on the earth, forming overlapping populations of 
‘individuals, bound together by common and multi- 
‘farious interests and immediately dependent on 
‘the inorganic world. Among this highly compli- 
cated and varied nexus of relations the work of the 
separate parts helps to preserve the activity of the 
‘individual. 
‘renewing or increasing its own mass, or indirectly, 
sending out through time and space indefinite 
‘generations of ofispring like itself; and preserv- 
ing means not only providing for the maintenance 
of the individual by means of its own reconstruc- 
tive activity, but also protecting it and regulating 
‘its relations when exposed to the adverse activity 
-of the surrounding world. 

The object of botany and of zoology reduces it- 
‘self, then, to the following questions :— 

1. How do plants and animals conduct their 
“nutrition? . 

2. How do they provide for the preservation 
-of their race, that is, reproduce? 

3. How do they protect themselves against 
“the adverse influences of the environment, and, in 
‘general, put themselves into relations with it? 

Such questions are just as rational and logical as 
‘those concerning subject, object, and predicate 
which the teacher of grammar proposes to his pu- 

* Professor A. Borzi occupies the chair of botany 
sat the University of Palermo and is one of the fore- 
most Italian botanists of to-day. The paper from which 
this slightly ahridged and occasionally paraphrased 
translation is made was read before the congress of 
Italian naturalists at Milan in September, 1906. ‘The 


author here uses the term biology in its widest sense, in- 
cluding what we usually call ecology. 
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pils to explain or clear up a somewhat intricate 
passage. On the other hand, the knowledge, for 
example, that the leaf of a given plant is round, 
oval, lanceolate, or serrate, that the stem is cylin- 
drical or quadrangular, that the corolla is funnel- 
form or labiate, the perception that an animal has 
its body covered with hair, with feathers, or with 
scales, the recognition of the structure of the 
dental system, its wings, its hoofs, and so on,— 
such things certainly cannot ail in education. 
Nothing, in short, can so aid which requires a study 
of mere descriptive details relative to the purely 
material properties (of form, of vaiue, and so on) 
of living bodies. By education I mean that which 
can imprint in the mind of the youin ideas capable 
of taking root and permanently ficurishing, not 
merely uninspiring symbols such as serve only to 
weary the mind. At most this study of descrip- 
tive details may aid in giving some conception of 
the affinities and lines of descent that bind to- 
gether organic forms, and it will be useful to those 
who wish to recognize these relationships in 
nature. Perhaps this kind of studly may form an 
object of university instruction, but certainly not 
the exclusive object. 

To convince oneself of the irrationality of the 
method two simple considerations are sufficient. 
The first is that the forms and all the other material 
properties of organs are of no importance in them- 
selves. They may, indeed, excite our curiosity, 
especially if they offer to us something unusual, 
but the impression that is experienced is very 
fleeting, and, I may say, incapable of profoundly 
moving the mind. A man, .for example, viewing 
any vegetable tissue whatever for the first time 
under the microscope will be surprised to see such 
a highly complicated interweaving of extremely 
minute parts disposed with so much regularity. 
But let us try to explain to him that every least 
portion of that which~reveals itself to his eyes 
under the form of a most delicate fringe, em- 
broidery, mosaic (or what means nothing more 
than that to him) has its function. Let us ex- 
plain that every minutest part of that-tissue is the 
seat of a highly complex vital process and of 
special internal chemical and physical operations ; 
let us demonstrate in what these consist and what 
relations exist between them and the parts in 
question, then we may be sure that his attention 
will be arrested and his mind impressed by the 
notion which he has acquired. 

The form of an organ, I repeat, is nothing con- 
sidered merely by itself; it is simply:a symbol that 
acquires character and significance only as the in- 
strument of labor, and, in our case, as the material 
expedient for the execution of the acts (functions) 
necessary for the explanation of life. 

In other words, morphology, which studies all 
the material and structural properties of organs, 
cannot and ought not to be (especially in schools) 
an end and object in itself. For morphological 


concepts for themselves alone are naked skeletons 
~which only become clothed and filled out when to 
them is added the consideration of the vital proc- 
esses of which these same organs are the material 
agents. 

The other consideration is that, as a consequence 
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of the method of instruction thus far pursued, a 
prejudice has become diffused, even among people 
of elevated culture, to the effect that biological 
studies, as I have already remarked, constitute a 
decidedly arid field, destitute of attractions to the 
scholarly spirit, and that the foundation of these 
studies is a sterile structure of names. For this 
reason we see that botany and zoology are con- 
sidered to be subjects of instruction of very inferior 
importance. 

The question reduces itself to the method of in- 
struction, which ought, in my opinion, to have 
a foundation mainly biological, since upon this kind 
of work depends the educational value of the 
study.. On the other hand, the descriptive direc- 
tion which we have for centtries been accustomed 
to follow, and which finds its expression in existing 
programs, is contrary to the spitit and to the 
modern tendencies of biology. 

In fact the old naturalists had a very imperfect 
idea of natural objects. Their vision could not 
penetrate as far as the glorious conquests of the 
microscope, of physics, and of chemistry enable us 
of to-day to see. They were shut into the con- 
sideration merely of the material utility which the 
study of natural cbjects could offer to man. And 
if it is admitted that every plant is endowed with 
recondite or evident virtues, identifying plants for 
the purpose of collecting and studying them 
naturally comes to be considered the one supreme 
end of botany. 


I cannot wonder that the Linnaean dogma, ° 


“Fundamentum Botanices duplex est, dispositio et 
denominatio,” became the basic division of botany, 
imparting to it form and character, and giving di- 
rection to almost the whole botanico-scientific 
movement up to our own times. And so to-day, 
in homage to tradition, in the secondary schools 
and perhaps a little in the universities, they would 
find difficulty in understanding botanical instruc- 
tion without a broad basis of more or less particu- 
larized descriptions, set forth without a bit of con- 
nection with the facts of plant life. 

Along such roads, then, have been brought the 
foundations for the method of bctanical instruc- 
tion in the school of to-day. And I need not call 
to witness the official programs of the various sec- 
ondary schools of the kingdom nor ask the pupils 
or the teachers to ratify my asserticn. 

Now as regards zoological instruction ft is neces- 
sary to recognize that a certain movement in the 
biological direction was begun some time ago. 
This has been, so to speak, a most natural spon- 
taneous evolution. 

Giving precedence to the biological over the de- 
scriptive and morphological side in botany and 
zoology teaching does not mean that descriptions 
and systematic notions should be completely shut 
out. I believe, indeed, that the morphological 
method, accompanied by considerations of com- 
parative biology, may lose somewhat of its crude- 
ness and acquire an elevating interest. The con- 
sideration of the phenomena in diverse individuals 
or associations would compel the pupil to examine 
and compare with each other the different parts 
which compose the individual itself, to decide upon 
the form, color, arrangement of members, and 
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other external characters. Following this direc- 
tion he will acquire the morphological notion of 
the organ without fatigue, and even in a simple and 
pleasurable way. Progressing little by little in 
his comparisons he will come to know by his own 
experience that often very many animals and plants 
which differ more or less decidedly in their syste- 
matic position show no slight resemblances when 
studied with reference to their mode of life. 

The conception of affinities or of relationships 
by descent begins in this fashion to make its way 
into the mind of the pupil, and systematic ideas 
will arise almost spontaneously as emanations and 
applications of the biological method. 

The school, be it understood, ought not merely 
to impart information, but also above all to arouse, 
to refine the attitude of the spirit, to strengthen 
and attemper the will. It is, in short, the educator 
of the mind and of the heart. The study of the 
natural sciences answers precisely this purpose, 
because nature is the most copious, the freshest, 
the most limpid fountain of sentiment. It is the 
supreme duty of the school to utilize to the ut- 
most limit this* educative force of nature. The 
first years, indeed, of the study of the natural sci- 
ences are the most important an: decisive; they 
are also the most difficult for the instructor. The 
question is not of teaching facts on their own ac- 
count, but of implanting the germs of education of 
the mind, of the sentiment, of the imagination. 
And so, in my opinion, the knowledge, for exam- 
ple, that the fig is an Urticaceous plant, that its bo- 
tanical name is Ficus carica, that the fruit is 
formed by an aggregation of flowers, situated 
thus, formed thus, and so on,—all this is of little 
importance. Far more important is the knowl- 
edge of the marvelous mastery of artifices and ex- 
pedients that have their abode in the reproductive 
part of the plant and are sufficient to secure polli- 
nation and the dispersal of the seed by the aid of 
special animals. 

Whenever the youth is mature enough far the 
study of the natural sciences he ought to gain an 
acquaintance with them by the use of his own in- 
tellectual activities, by observation, by reflection, 
and by drawing the necessary inferences. The 
teacher has only the duty of aiding, of guiding, and 
of furnishing him material for observation. 

From what | have rapidly summed up it seems 
to me clear that a reform in the direction given to 
secondary school instruction in the biological sci- 
ences imposes itself as an actual necessity if these 
studies are to progress and if the maximum benefit 
is to be gained from them. For just this purpose, 
I believe, it should not be permitted to weary the 
mind of the student with ideas which do not have 
the least relation to the practical finalities of the 
life of to-day. For it is of minor importance to 
know how to distinguish and call by their botanical 
names all the plants of this world of ours and to 
recognize their organs. It is much better worth 


while to be acquainted with the way in which a 
plant provides for the many needs of its existence, 
since this knowledge forms the foundation of the 
rules by which we should be guided, in order to ob- 
tain from agriculture the highest possible results. 

Let there be, then, a refarm of the official pra- 
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grams in the direction which I have indicated. 
That is, let the instruction in botany and in 
zoology have a substratum predominantly biologi- 
cal, and let the notions of the varied peculiarities 
of form assume such proportions and_ significance 
as not to usurp the knowledge of biological phe- 
nomenae in general, from which these studies take 
their essential character. This will, I am sure, be 
of great advantage to the schools and to the tradi- 
tions of scientific thought of the nation. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET? —(X.) 


[ Editorial. 
WATERING STOCK. 


A railroad was built through North Dakota. 
Land could be bought for a song. It was not 
worth a song. But after the railroad went 
through there and it became settled with farmers 
and stock raisers who did a vast ireight business, 
the road earned, for illustration, 18 per cent. on the 
cost, and was sure to earn more and more each 
decade. The road cost, we will say, $20,000,000. 
It is paying 18 per cent. on $20,000,000, which is 
the same as 6 per.cent. on $60,000,000. They 
might increase the stock from $20,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, and each owner would get three times 
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the original cost of the stock. This $40,000,000 ex- 


tra is “water.” The stock has been watered to that 
extent. If there is such a thing 1s honest water, 
then that railroad, having developed the country, 
would be entitled to the water. Mark you this is 
no defence of such a proceeding. It is not an 
argument, but a statement. 

Now, having done this, having 1made a reputa- 
tion for doing a good thing for iis stockholders, 
and having made $40,000,000 easii, it is a tempta- 
tion, which some men cannot resist, to build a 
road that will never pay 3 per cent. It cost 
$2,000,000, and they water it to $6,000,000, and sell 
it to the unsuspecting, who will get but 1 per cent., 
and they will be lucky if they get that. The men 
who will be decent in the watering proposition are 
few. Mr. Morse combined a famous steamboat 
trust, including practically every steamer line on 
the Atlantic coast, and sold stock on the basis of a 
$60,000,000 valuation, or something like that, and 
it was sold out in the panic for less than $3,000,000, 
I believe. Apparently $57,000,000 water. 

Of course, this is an exaggeration, as the panic 
made it impossible to get the real value, but it il- 
lustrates a tremendously watered stock. 

Such stock, water and all, had been put up as 
collateral in a string of Trust Company banks, 
and this collateral had to be eliminated before any- 
body would back up the banks. 


INITIATIVE IS ENCOURAGED. 


BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 
[Special correspondence of the Chicago Record-Herald. ] 


W. P. Johnson, superintendent at Hannibal, 
Mo., has introduced a novel, attractive, and practi- 
cal form of instruction. His idea is to inject vi- 
tality into the daily lessons of the children; to as- 
sociate the information derived from school books 
with actual facts; to enliven ‘the geography, the 
arithmetic, the grammar, and the history with 
practical illustrations, as in a kindergarten. To il- 
lustrate, he has taken a letter published in the 
Chicago Record-Herald on August 20 last, de- 
scribing the mills of the American Printing Com- 
pany of Fall River, Mass., and has used it as a les- 
son for the pupils of the public schools of Hannibal, 
illustrated by samples furnished by F. B. Failey, 
manager of those mills. He has written to the 
managers of other mills producing a variety of 
textiles, such as Collins, Aikman & Co., who 
manufacture plush, brocades, and similar uphols- 
tery fabrics, at Manayunk, Pa., and they have fur- 
nished him with full lines of samples showing the 
different stages of the processes by which their 
particular goods are made. In describing his 
methods of instruction Mr. Johnson says:— 

“T gathered all the facts from your letter con- 
cerning Fall River, geographical, topographical ; 
the size of the factories, the number of operatives 
employed, wages, hours of employment, national- 
ity, educational and social advantages, raw materi- 
als, markets, etc. I taught the children from it 
geography, with Fall River as the centre, and its 
bearings relative to Boston, Hartiord, New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans; the route of transporta- 


tion by which the raw material was brought to the 
mills and by which the finished product was 
shipped to the various markets. This involved 
the great problem of transportation, freight rates 
and passenger rates, and railway time tables were 
freely used, arousing impulses and furnishing that 
kind of knowledge which ought to be in our text- 
books, where it could be correlated with geogra- 
phy and history. And it is interesting not to chil- 
dren alone, but to adults as well. 

“The samples showed materials which are 
wrought into fifty various kinds of wearing ap- 
parel. That led to a consideration of the relative 
advantage of the different kinds, pattern-cutting, 
garment-making, sewing, the passion for styles, 
the evils of extravagance, the benefits of economy, 
and other twentieth-century problems. sy this 
form of study the children can get a clear, natural 
conception of the different manufacturing indus- 
tries and their bearings upon everyday life. 

“IT propose to take up foodstuffs next and treat 
that subject in the same manne-, keeping con- 
stantly in view the impulses, and work along the 
line of the human qualities and not the mere men- 
tal possession of facts. Character is the giow one 
feels in his work and culture flows from industrial- 
ism. I believe that the whole scheme of educa- 
tion should be to arouse impulses and to awaken 
thought. One's life should be a period of con- 
tinual discovery. This doctrine, ,ou readily see, 


shifts the activities of childhood, partially at least, 
Shaw 


from the musty past-to the living present 
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me a sticcessful business man, and I will point to 
one whose life has been a period of continual dis- 
covery. 

“Carroll D. Wright has demonstrated that over 
90 per cent. of the pupils in our public schools 
drop out before they reach the high school. This 
is a pretty strong indictment against prevailing 
tendencies in educational affairs. The reason is 
not far to seek. The average course of study 
reads like an obituary, and an average recitation 
sounds like a cry for lost souls. Educators have 
planned the cemetery at the wrong end of the 
course of study. Let educators try for awhile to 
place initiative and introspection at the beginning 
of the course of study, and let meditation and 
retrospection come later. There is nothing com- 
plex about the training of children if people would 
only let them proceed- through the natural and 
normal processes. 

“T have often wondered if right around us are 
not all the influences necessary in the normal 
training of childhood, and I have attempted, with 
varying success, to bring them into the school- 
room, to place before the vision of the child a few 
of the humanities, to articulate the monotonous 
school function with life, especially since reading 
your interesting articles in the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

“When I was teaching in Carroll, la. I or- 
ganized a ‘Producers’ Club’ among the school chil- 
dren for vacation work. The boys did gardening 
and we aimed in other ways to consume daily that 
store of vital energy which otherwise would have 
been wasted. They took care of the lawns; they 
cleaned up the back yards; they cleaned up the 
alleys in Carroll; they raised chickens and vegeta- 
bles, and they got not only the proceeds from the 
sale of their products, which was an incentive to 
keep them at work, but we fastened upon them the 
industrial habit, which is of far more importance. 
Many of our boys and girls now have individual 
bank accounts, and do business at the cashier’s 
window the same as any business man. The 
manual training and the formation of these habits 
of industry were entirely outside the school hours, 
and the work was not compulsory. That fact gave 


it a relish and removed all the offensiveness of — 


discipline. Each day every child will expend a cer- 
tain amount of vital energy, and it is the fault of 
the parents or the teacher if it is wasted or mis- 
directed. Habits of idleness and habits of industry 
are always striving to master a child, and one is 
about as easily managed as another. Stir the self- 
activity of boys and girls into the right direction, 
and I am satisfied that good results will always 
follow. 

“T have been much impressed with the non-utili- 
tarian tendency in education. I have seen so much 
time wasted and the instincts of children diverted 
and dulled by useless study and uninteresting in- 
struction. I have seen hundreds of children go out 
of the public schools with no expression of 
strength whatever, yet when they came into them 
they had ideas and some to spare. I have seen 
these same boys and girls in life volunteering to 
assume the awful responsibilities of parenthood 
with no conception of what they mean. I have 
seen them training children of their own, princi- 
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pally on the streets. I have listened to the wail 
of these same mothers when they have heard po- 
lice courts pronounce sentences upon their boys, 
and I have wondered a thousand times if there is 
not something better to feed school children on 
than the woodenness of text-books. I have come 
to the conclusion after this experience and obser- 
vation that the education of the child as a process 
should be derived, so far as possible, from the 
actual and normal experiences of life, and that 
their school instruction should not be entirely di- 
vorced from practical and ordinary industry. 

“Industry, economy, and education should go 
together. In driving over this country I have 
seen thousands of dollars’ worth of farm machin- 
ery, plows, wagons, binders, and threshers, ex- 
posed to the elements and eaten up by rust within 
sight of a school building where some little urchin 
was being punished because he could not do a 
sum in mental arithmetic or parse a noun in gram- 
mar or recite the names of the presidents or tell 
where the Yang-tse river is located on the map. 
I have seen young girls make themselves slaves 
to fashion and suffer mortification because their 
last year’s winter wraps were not gcod enough for 
them, although they were in almost perfect condi- 
tion, and their parents were notable to buy new 
ones. They might have been taught different ideas 
in school; they might have been taught the advan- 
tages of such economy. I have watched with in- 
terest the development of the taste and the vanity 
of young women and have seen the extraordinary 
wastefulness of the American people, which was 
entirely useless and did no good to anyone. 

“This national fault was impressed upon me in a 
way I shall never forget by an educated Chinaman, 
with whom I had a conversation a few years ago. 
He said: ‘Young man, while your ancestors were 
living in caves and were clothed with skins, mine 
were computing the distances from star to star. 
We dare a people whose history dates back to an- 
tiquity. It took us a very long time to learn our 
lesson, but we now wear a garb that does not 
change; we have a diet which has been adopted by 
the experience of ages, and to-day 400,000,000 
Chinese live on much less than is annually wasted 
by the American people.’ 

“I do not advocate the adoption of either the 
diet or the custom of the Chinese; yet I am satis- 
fied that the remark of my friend contains the 
germ of a doctrine that educators ought to incor- 
porate into the instruction of every public school, 
and that is the doctrine of correct living, the ap- 
plication of economy, a comparison of values and 
other actualities of life that underlie the intense 
struggles of mankind throughout our country. 

“It is of importance that a child should know 
how the cloth has been manufactured from which 
his clothes are made, and the comparative amount 
of nourishment contained in the food it eats. 
These facts can be fastened in the youthful mind, 
and such instruction can be made attractive by in- 
troducing illustrations in the form of samples from 
the mills which supply the markets in which we 
buy. That is what I am trying to do, and as we 
are studying the material and the processes we 
can learn other important facts relating to the in- 
dustry they represent.” 
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GARDEN WORK. 


HOW THE TEACHER MAY HELP THE CHILDREN 
IN THE HOME GARDEN WORK. 


BY MYRTA MARGARET HIGGINS. 


In many places improvement societies or school 


superintendents have given the school children an 
opportunity to buy penny-packets of seedinorder to 
encourage them in making gardens at home. Any 
teacher or individual may do the same by writing 
to the Cleveland Home Garden Association, Cleve- 
land, O., or to any of the many concerns that are 
ready to offer penny packets of seed for the chil- 
dren. In some places seed has been bought in 
bulk and put into small packets. 

After the seed has been obtained much remains 
to be done if you expect to see results in children’s 
gardens. That which encourages them most is to 
have their gardens visited, to be given an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit their garden products, and to be 
allowed to compete for prizes. If someone out- 
side the school is taking care of this part of the 
work, or if you are too busy to visit the gardens 
and show an active interest in the outcome, then 
there still remains much that you can do without 
leaving the school grounds. If you are fortunate 
enough to have a small plot near the school where 
you can demonstrate the garden work, then you 
can do much toward the betterment of the home 
garden. If you have not this opportunity there 
still remains much that you can do without leaving 
the schoolroom. 

Consider first the selection of seed. In the 
penny packets the seed is nearly always mixed in 
color and sometimes in yariety, and the number 
of kinds from which to choose is limited. You 
will find that many children are tempted to buy 
more packets than they need, and you should en- 
courage them to order a smaller number of penny 
packets and to save a few pennies to buy from the 
seedsman one or two packets of some kind of 
seed not in the penny-packet list. Encourage 
them to buy one packet of white flowers to offset 
the medley of colors that will spring from their 
penny packets. They would do well to buy a bet- 
ter variety of wax bean, such as Burpee’s saddle- 
back wax bean, as a curly-leaved variety of let- 
tuce that will sell well and not seed quickly, such 
as the Iceburg lettuce. Among the flowers, sweet 
alyssum may not be on the list, and they should 
get it by all means, because it makes an excellent 
edging plant for their borders, which are likely to 
be a sad mixture of colors. Of ccurse the white 
candytuft makes a good edging while it lasts, but 
the white sweet alyssum will blossom until late in 
the fall, and its delicate fragrance makes it a wel- 
come addition in the bouquets. The small golden 
yellow California poppy is to be recommended for 
children’s gardens because it will flourish in poor 
soil, it makes a good edging, is beautiful both in 
flower and foliage, and keeps its beauty throughout 
the season. 

Directions for planting are usually printed on 
the packets, but you will find tht two subjects 


need to be given especial attention, namely, dis- 
tances for planting and cultivation. Nearly all 
children plant too thickly even for a thinning out. 
Help them to understand the size 2f various plants 
when full-grown, then they will realize that they 


Every child likes to water a garden. 


must leave room for growth. Nearly all children 
wait until the weeds are large enough to pull be- 
fore they hoe. Teach them to plant in straight 
rows and to keep up continual cultivation between 
the rows after the seedlings are rooted, so that 
weeds will not have time to grow. 

Help to plan the garden. You may use a stick 
and draw on the ground; you may use a crayon 
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A pretty effect made by two little girls. 


and draw on the blackboard; the children may use 
paper and pencil or crayon on the desks; you may 
use many kinds of material in different ways, but 
by all means use something and have the minia- 
ture landscape plays. 

Draw a large square to represent a lot of land; 
draw small squares within the large one to repre- 
sent house, stable, etc. Find the points of the 
compass. Have a few trees represented. Con- 
sider sun and shade. Decide where to place the 
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vegetable garden and the flower borders. Use this 
idea again and again in different ways to bring 
out suggestions that are needed, such as the ar- 
rangement of small flower beds in such a way that 
the lawn space will not be encroached upon, yet a 


This garden was made in a spot where once 
were only rocks and burdocks. The 
wire fencing is a good protec- 
tion from intruders. 


sunny location secured away from the dripping 
eaves. Make separate plans of the flower and 
vegetable beds so that they may be carried out in 
detail. Help the children to plan simple designs. 
Tell them to use the low-growing plants for edg- 
ings, and the climbing plants for backgrounds, and 
the stiff and dignified plants for the main part of 
the beds. Tell them that elaborately designed 
flower beds look badly unless given elaborate care. 

If you have children who are interested in the 
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scientific side of the subject and would enjoy try- 
ing some experiments, get Charles Goodrich’s 
“First Book of Farming,” and carry out some of 
his suggestions. 

If you have younger children you will find many 


A small border along the fence is easy 
to care for—unobtrusive. 


helpful suggestions in Lucy Latter’s “Gardening 
for Little Children.” 

The home is the right place for the garden, but 
the suggestion, the ideal, the inspiration must al- 
most always come from the school Then give 
the garden idea a firm root hold in your mind, for 
it will gather unto itself a goodly amount of re- 
freshing food for thought and action, not only for 
yourself but for your pupils as well, and the daily 
hum-drum of books will not seem so tedious. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
TO THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY. 


BY OSBOURNE MC CONATHY, SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

That there has been a tremendous awakening in 
all matters pertaining to art and social conditions 
throughout the country during the past few years 
is patent to everyone. The evidences are on every 
side. Music is only one of the art influences which 
are conspicuously advancing social standards in 
this country. 

The rural districts offer an excellent opportunity 
to observe this manifold progress in art because it 
has been more rapid in the cities than in the 
country places. We can thus better see our own 


forward movement. 

Most of us, at some time or other, have visited 
some little hamlet removed from the line of travel 
and found crude taste in matters uf art such as we 


remember in places which now are far advanced 
beyond those standards. 

We can recall the centre table with its family Bi- 
ble and its wax flowers, under the glass bell-jar, the 
walls decorated with glaring chromos and the old 
familiar mottoes worked in colored yarn hanging 
above the fireplace and the door. We remember 
the pitcher of flowers on the dining table, the 
bright colors contrasting unpleasantly with the 
red tablecloth. Perhaps one house in the neigh- 
borhood was distinguished as boasting the only 
melodeon for miles around. 

We remember, when the family or friends 
gathered in the old farmhouses, how limited were 
the topics of conversation—the weather, the crops, 
or some neighborhood gossip. 

But what a wonderful change has been wrought 
by time! No longer do the parlors depress us 


{Continued on page 216,] 
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WHY THE SCARCITY OF TEACHERS ?—(II.) 


The scarcity of teachers is surely established. 
Why the scarcity? 

It is much easier for a young woman to get 
ready for other lines of wage earning than for 
teaching. She cannot hope to have a good posi- 
tion as a teacher without, at the very least, four 
years of study after graduating from a grammar 
school. She can get ready for the life of a nurse 
in less time, be earning more than a living all the 
time she is getting ready, and can earn much more 
when she is ready. 

A young woman can get ready for employment 
as a typewriter, stenographer, and telegrapher, as 
proofreader and linotypist, as dressmaker and mil- 
liner much more readily. 

She can become a telephone girl, can do work on 
“the lists’ in newspaper and migazine offices, 
can become a saleswoman, cashier, waitress, 
laundress, or cigar counter_ girl with almost no 
preparation, and she will earn more money in a 
year than two-thirds of the teachers receive. 

I know you say that it is horrible to speak of 
these employments as in competition with teaching, 
but they are drawing from the number of those 
who, in ye olden times, would have been teachers. 
There are those young women who will prefer 
teaching, but it is a special strain of culture and 
character that will put two or three times as much 
money and time into getting ready for teaching 
as is required to take up with some other equally 
remunerative employment. 

The social standing of any honorable wage- 
earning woman is now established. A typewriter, 
stenographer, nurse, or other working woman 
along these lines is as likely to marry well as is a 
teacher. In many cities the “Women Wage Earn- 
ers’ Club” has first-class standing even in the fra- 
ternities. 

The tenure of any other wage-eatning woman is 
more secure than that of most teawchers. She is 
subject to no annual re-elections. Her success 
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is passed upon by those who know definitely of her 
work, and is not estimated by hearsay evidence, 
while the ordinary woman teacher must be re- 
elected annually and by men who know nothing of 
her work from an expert standpoint, but judge 
of it wholly by what they hear directly and in- 
directly. 

Other wage-earning women have slight restric- 
tions placed upon their style of living or upon their 
general conduct when away from their work. 
Such a woman may be a Roman Catholic, Uni- 
tarian, or Presbyterian, or she may dance and play 
cards, and it is nobody’s business, but fully one- 
fourth of the teachers in America would lose their 
jobs—if they could get them to lose—because of 
their over zeal in religion, the variety of their re- 
ligion, the absence of religion, or the standard of 
amusement in which they indulge. 

Other women wage-earners may room where 
they please and eat what they please, spending as 
little as they care to on their living, but fully five- 
sixths of the teachers can hold their place only by 
living where, or as, the sentiment of the commu- 
nity requires. 

No other wage-earner’s position depends upon 
her personal relations outside of her place of busi- 
ness. She may have envious and even jealous 
neighbors in domestic and social life without being 
in the least anxious about it in a business way, 
but as a teacher she must look out. Here are 
cases which can be duplicated times out of number. 
One of the best primary teachers in D , known 
to be every way superior, even the best teacher in 
her grade in the city, criticised a neighbor for being 
drunk. He bided his time. The next year he 
dictated the nomination for local member of the 
board. The woman was dismissed and the neigh- 
bor boasted of it. In another city a grade teacher 
for five years, and universally regarded as the best 
teacher in the corps, was the daughter of a clergy- 
man who led in the anti-saloon crusade. In one 
year, by a little scheming, the board of education 
nominations were so directed that the teacher was 
down and out. No other wage-earning woman 
would have been disturbed. 

Is it to be wondered at that there is a scarcity of 
teachers? 

Three things are absolutely necessary in order 
to maintain an adequate supply of efficient teach- 
ers, but that is another story. 


THE REMEDY. 


The scarcity of teachers is alarming, and the 
reasons therefor more alarming, but the reme- 
dies are simple. 

Tenure of teachers must be everywhere assured. 
A tenure that will make it impossible for non- 
professional criticisms and professionally unintel- 
ligent men to be able to vote on hearsay evidence. 

A pension that will give specific attractiveness 
to teaching as a profession. The long vacation is 
the chief attraction to many women. Add to that 
a moderate pension for old age, and teaching will 
be to many women the most desirable of employ- 
ments. 

Salaries must be fully equal to other desirable em- 
ployments for women. 
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THE WAYS OF A LARGE BOARD. 


Here is a graphic picture of Boston’s long-time 
board of education when it had twenty-four mem- 
bers, as it had for a quarter of a century prior to 
1905. The picture is drawn by the special com- 
mittee of five appointed on November 20. 

“The old school board was composed of twenty- 


- four members, chosen to represent the citizens at 


large, but in fact largely controlled by ward inter- 
ests. Furthermore, they were split up in nine 
‘division committees,’ each of which ran its dis- 
trict to suit itself without much regard to the 
others. No teacher could be appointed or pro- 
moted by the full board until she had pulled the 
doorbells of the members of the district committee 
and had made friends with them or their ward 
leaders. Teachers and masters, when appointed, 
often felt they owed their places to the influence of 
this or that politician who had helped them get the 
job. 

-“This was bad. It was ignominious for a self- 
respecting young woman, who was entitled to a 
place on her merits, to be obliged to seek it in 
this way, and it was bad for the children, because, 
over and over again, it led to giving a class of 
children to a less able young woman because she 
happened to have the more able or more influential 
friends,” 


“SISSY” PRINCIPALS. 


So keen is my appreciation cof President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, and so deep 
my admiration of him, that to differ with him is to 
question my own judgment. That interrogation 
mark would be prohibitive in a case in whicn 
physiological psychology was involved, but, like 
Agassiz, Asa Gray, and other eminent scholars, 
he is liable to speak with renewed emphasis where 
his lifetime studies have no significance. This is 
peculiarly true in his recent remarks on women 
teachers. We give the report of what he said, 
and the quotation appears to be authorized. 

“The time has come for a movement in favor 
of men’s rights. There has been a thirty-years’ 
war for women’s rights, and now the pendulum has 
swung too far. This is an age of overfeminiza- 
tien, especially in the schools. Men shouid he 
principals and have men under them. With 
women under them men principals are becoming 
‘sissies.’ By the presence of women teachers in 
the public schools flogging has gone out, and the 
effeminate ‘sissy’ boy is honored and called per- 
fect. This does not make for manhood.” 

President Hall is opposed to co-education on the 
gtound that incessant contact robs both sexes of 
charm, and both become slouchy in dress. Tire 
enly use of women in connection with schools is 
on the board, where they seldom are represented. 

We have no disposition to argue these pints. 
There is not one chance in a million that the 
women will be perceptibly .reduced in the teach- 
ing ranks, and if President Hall finds pleasure in 
urging that women be given no place in educa- 
tion except on boards of education, it is an entirely 
safe sort of platform pleasure, But there is one 
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statement of fact that must not go inchallenged, - 
namely that men principals are becoming 
sissies. 

The proportion of sissy men principals was 
never so small in a third of a century as it is to- 
day, and in any city the sissies are not of those 
who have entered the service in recent years. The 
modern principal is college or normal school bred ; 
he is a man among men; he belongs to clubs and 
fraternities, is a traveled man, is often on a bank 
board of directors, is usually a man with good 
business association, is meeting men in manly 
ways, which puts him on his mettle. 

Five hours a day in school with only a few min- 
utes of that time in comradeship with women 
teachers is not undoing what the rest of the year 
is doing for him. 

I have known men principals for many years; 
to-day I know them by the thousands, and there 
has been no time in forty years when the manli- 
ness of men principals was as noteworthy as it is 
to-day. 

President Hall is doing incalculable service for 
the cause of education, but it is not in making 
statements which, if true, he could not prove to be 
true, and of which he has had slight opportunity 
to judge. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


To-day every city of any considerable size has its 
schoolmasters’ club, and no two of them have 
much in common. So far as we know, Boston’s 
is the oldest of them all. It is the evolution of a 
small affair in which the editor of the Journal of 
Education bore a humble part forty years ago, 
when from six to ten schoolmasters sat together 
in the upper room of the book store of Lee & 
Shepard, then on Washington street, near School. 
So far as I can recall but two men are now alive 
who were frequent visitors then, cne is a distin- 
guished lawyer; the other, Silas C. Stone, isa Bos- 
ton principal and former president of the club of to- 
day. The lawyer, Hon. Edwin B. Hale, was then a 
high school principal in Newton, where I was a 
grammar school principal, and he was a star, even 
then, and my entrance to the professional Holy of 
Holies was due to the fact that I knew Hale in 
Newton. 

In the early years it was a sort of vest pocket af- 
fair. There was never a speech, but informal dis- 
cussion ; never a topic assigned, but a burning is- 
sue; never any invited guest, “but a conference of 
the brethren”; never a dinner, a lvncheon, or even 
an afternoon tea, but a feast of reasons for ° 
things. 

In the evolution there have been three distinct 
stages: First, formality without dinner; second, 
dinner with local talent; third, importation of star 
performers. In this latter the club has reveled 
for some years, and never more sticcessfully than 
now, with President Joshua M. Dill, master of the 
John A. Andrew school, Boston, to stage the 
play. Mr. Dill is a born public speaker, enjoys 
after-dinner functions, is a man of affairs, so that 
taste and talent combine in making programs of 
rare attractiveness, 
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H Hilton. 
G. A. Plympton. 


T. W. Gilson. 
F. B. Ginn. 


Lewis Parkhurst. 


F. M. Ambrose. R 8. Thomas. 
Edwin Ginn, 


C H. Thurber. 
O P. Conant. 


THE FIRM OF GINN AND COMPANY. 
November 22, 1905. 


NOTABLE EDUCATION BUILDING. 


On the new South Chicago boulevard, at the 
23d street square, is one of the most complete and 
elaborate buildings, erected for and devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of school books. Itis the Chi- 
cago home of Messrs. Ginn & Co., and celebrates 
the seventieth anniversary of the birth of Edwin 
Ginr, the founder and head of this remarkably 
successful education publishing house. 

It is an attractive building architecturally, facing 
the boulevard and the square on the west, with a 
street on the north, and a driveway on the south, 
so that it is peculiarly protected from encroach- 
ments of all kinds. Every feature of the building 
is adapted for receiving, caring for, and distribut- 
ing their vast stock of books. There is also the 
most complete provision for comfort and luxury 
for office life. The offices are on the upper floor, 
where sunlight and fresh air abound. The ar- 
rangement ‘is entirely original, the outgrowth of 
the experience of the company in all of its equip- 
ments. The women’s rest room ‘; exquisite in its 
appointments, while the men’s lounging room is 
no less complete in its provision for the comfort and 
luxury of guests as well as for the use of their own 
people. The restaurant privileges are planned 
after the best modern moderate dining-club life. 
Indeed, the entire building stands for highest effi- 


ciency and greatest satisfaction in work, giving 
a relish to life in business by combining with in- 
tense activity somewhat of the restfulness of home 
and the comradeship of the club. 

The conception, plan, and development have 
been primarily those «f Mr. Henry H. Hilton, who 
is in charge of the western business of the house, but 
all the members of the firm have taken personal 
pride in the perfection of the plaa. Mr. Ginn re- 
gards it as one of the important events in the de- 
velopment of power and pleasure in business life. 
This firm has always been noted for the friendly 
harmony prevailing among the partners, which is 
evidenced by the fact that it has remained a part- 
nership through all these years. 

To those of us who recall the early days when 
Edwin Ginn championed an author with almost 
reverent devotion, making his faith contagious 
throughout the educational world, there is some- 
thing eminently fitting in the opening of this ideal 
building in the western metropolis when his vears 
are three score and ten. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS LEAD. 


In salaries of teachers America has alwavs led 
Europe, but the conservatism over there has given 
them an air of contentment which is at last dis- 


turbed. More and more they are reading the - 
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Journal of Education, and’ we fresume other 
American educational magazines, and our cam- 
paign for an increase is too much for even their 
conservatism. The teachers of Vienna have begun 
an agitation for the improvement of the conditions 
of their service and pay. Under the present sys- 
tem young men and women after six years’ service 
are promoted to the ranks of the second-class 
teachers with salaries of $360 a year. After six 
years more they are promoted to the first class, 
and given salaries of $520. After thirty-five years 
they receive, under favorable conditions, $840. 
The teachers are greatly dissatisfied and are peti- 
tioning the government for an increase in the 
scale of salaries. 


a 
A 


FORETHOUGHT. 


Superintendent Lucy Seiple of Pierce county, 
North Dakota, has ninety-nine schools in 
the county. She has established one con- 
solidated district with a new, centrally lo- 
cated building. The first obstacle was to 
get a team to carry the pupils, but the minute 
she allowed every parent 10 cents a day per mile 
for round trip, every parent jumped at the proposi- 
tion. She has arranged for heavy storms by pro- 
viding a stock of canned goods and crackers so 
that the pupils can stay a day or two in case of need, 
the girls occupying one of the rooms and the boys 
the other. The teachers stay with them. 


aie 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


The following statement of the Boston board of 
education is so true and so clear that one can but 
wonder that the reverse was ever followed, and 
greater is the wonder that any one should be fol- 
lowing the reverse to-day: “Instead of marking 
each pupil by subtracting a certain amount from a 
theoretical perfection which no pupil can attain, 
they should be marked on a basis of what they 
actually accomplish.” 


EFFECTIVE WAR ON CHILD LABOR. 


Since the campaign against child labor was 
started in 1906 legislation for the protection of 
children or for compulsory education has been 
passed in seventeen states of the union. In the 
state of Missouri, for instance, laws have been 
passed prohibiting night work for children under 
sixteen years of age, and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen: years of age in 
manufactures involving the use specified 
poisonous materials. 


0- 


NOTE OF WARNING. 


One of the stanchest sentences penned by United 
States Commissioner of Education Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown is this note of warning as regards 
a tendency of the day: “If our education does not 
hold to its unity it will almost surely tend toward 
an undemocratic stratification and classification of 
our people.” 
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Twenty prominent northern states provide some 
manual training in their normal schools. In five 
states the rural schools offer advanced courses, 
in nine there are elective courses, and in six stu- 
dents are required to take courses in elementary 
manual training. 


The secretary of the navy has moderated his 
ambitions somewhat, and will be content with an 
appropriation of $75,000,000 for new battleships. 
He will not get even that. The country is in no 
mood for even that foolish expenditure. 


Never lose sleep over what a grouchy man 
or woman says or does for the purpose of making 
you unhappy. He will lose the sieep, and will do 
the unhappy act. You can afford to smile and 
sleep. Let him weep. 


“The Agricultural College at Guelph, Canada, is 
the most efficient agricultural college on the 
continent,” says Principal Frank F. Murdock, 
North Adams, Mass. . 


In 268 years Harvard has had twenty-two presi- 
dents, and President Eliot has already served seven 
years longer than any other president. 


The Journal of Education gives more attention to 
secondary education than all other educational 
papers in the United States combined. 


Only thirteen towns in Massachusetts are with- 
out high school privileges. Nothing approaching 
this has been attained elsewhere. 


Chicago has adopted emergency measures and 
modified examinations in order to secure sufficient 
teachers. 


In Allegheny, Penn., only about 12 per cent. of 
those entering the public schools go to the high 
school. 


It looks as though all the Boston high schools 
would become secondary rather than preparatory. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A, 
February 25, 26, 27, Washington, D. C. 


Grinnell College, Iowa, has a surfeit of students, 
more than the equipment calls for. 


Philadelphia promises to be in the front rank in 
the playground movement. 


This is a good time to whip cautiously, if at all, 
and avoid cases in court. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Chicago board of education asks for $1,565,000 
for school buildings. 


There is a call for 300 more teachers in the 
Philippines. 

National Education Association, June 29-July 3, 
Cleveland. 


Iowa salaries were increased $400,000 in 1907 
over 1906. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
[Continued from page 211.] 
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eration. 


our energies. 


99 «66 


The words, “opera, 


» 


visiting foreign musicians. 


tain sets or communities. 


distinguishes the country districts. 


tion and social improvement. 


ments. 


cial uplift in my own community. 


have to say to you. 


) by their funereal decorations. A finer sense of 
; beauty has found expression in a thousand little 
ways and on every side. The art instinct is often 
very crude, but the advance over the old times is 
so marked that only tender personal associations 
save many of the inartistic relics of a passing gen- 


Now there is hardly a farmhouse but possesses 
some musicalinstrument. Pianos are plentiful and 
people who can play them,too. Through newspapers 
and magazines, as well as through greater facili- 
ties for travel, neighbors now gather the live topics 
of the day, enjoy their little musical treats with a 
relish which shames our jaded appetites. 
formed are our country cousins, far better able to 
discuss the topics of the day than some of us whose 
daily work is highly specialized and absorbs all 


. If the rural districts have advanced with such 
t strides in all that pertains to the finer side of life, 
the cities have shown an improvement quite as re- 
markable. Almost every city has its choral society, 
and most of the greater cities support an orchestra. 
oratorio,” and “symphony” 
convey a definite meaning to an ever-widening 
3 circle. It is interesting to hear the comments of 
Their astonishment 
at finding such large, enthusiastic, and discrimi- 
nating audiences in practically every city in which 
they perform is the greater because they realize 
that in the United States there is no governmental 
subsidy of opera and orchestra such as has been so 
potent a factor in. the development of musical 
taste in Europe. And one of our chief causes for 
hope in the musical future of America is that the 
whole people are advancing toward a true art ap- 
preciation; the movement is not confined to cer- 


The readiness with which communication is car- 
ried on between the cities and even the remote 
rural places accounts for the present-day approach 
to city standards of art and social life which now 


therefore, look to the cities for the leading causes 
of the remarkable general growth in art apprecia- 


In my opinion, the most prominent factor in this 
evolution has been the active work of the public 
schools in all the lines which tend toward social 
betterment. I believe that public school music has 
nad more influence than any other factor in the 
tremendous development of music in our cities, and 
I should enjoy discussing the reasons which have 
led me to this conclusion, did I not feel it of more 
importance at‘this time to discuss the present and 
future tendencies than to review the past move- 


If my treatment of this topic has any value it 

must be through the practical views which I hold 

: on this subject and the practical means through 
which I am striving to make music a means of so- 

This is my 
apology for the personal nature of what I shall 
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In Chelsea, which for three years has been my 
home, there is an active movement to create a 
musi¢al atmosphere, and the public school is the 
base of operations from which we are working. 
The beneficent influence of a widespread cultiva- 
tion of music in a community is generally conceded, 
but I should like to present one thought in this 
connection which, to me, is comparatively new 
and which has influenced my treatment of the sub- 
ject from a social point of view. 

Our daily life may be divided into three periods: 
The time of work, the time of sleep, and the time 
of leisure. The community shows deep concern 
in all that pertains to the hours of work and in 
placing safeguards around us while we sleep. But 
only scant interest has been shown by the com- 
munity in the diversions of its members; we are 
left practically to our own devices in the very hours 
in which we are most open to temptation. 
Crimes are never committed by tlose who sleep, 
and seldom by people engaged in work. It is in 
the unoccupied hours that the mind, craving diver- 
sion, can so easily be led into thoughts not only 
harmful to the individual, but fraught with danger 
to the whole community. So, for its own interest 
and safety, the community should see that the di- 
versions of its members are of as elevating a char- 
acter as it is possible to make them. 

It was on the strength of this plea that the mayor 
of Chelsea recommended to the board of aldermen 
the creation of a municipal music commission. 
The order was passed in January, and the powers of 
the commission are exceptionally broad. Its 
function is principally to develop a musical atmos- 
phere, but the way in which this is to be accom- 
plished is left to the judgment of its members. 

The commission proposes concerts, some with- 
out charge for admission, others at a nominal 
price, to be given in the school halls in all sections 
of the city. It is the intention to give song re- 
citals, piano recitals, chamber music, and perform- 
ances by a small orchestra. The glee clubs of the 
high school will also assist in this work. Some 
of these concerts will be for school children, and 
others for the older people. The public schools 
are to be brought in the closest touch with this 
work through the distribution of tickets by the 
principals of the schools in which the concerts are 
given. 

But if this program is successfully carried out it 
will be because there has been a rising tide of in- 
terest in music in Chelsea, corresponding with the 
growth of music in the schools. 

The daily music lesson in the primary school is 
the earliest evidence of the interest of the com- 
munity in the musical development of its citizens; 
and the activities of the municipal music commis- 
sion are the highest and most direct evidence of the 
realization of the helpful influence of music in the 
community. Between these two extremes there 
are a number of activities tending to improve 
social conditions through the influence of music 
cultivated in the community. 

In our primary schools we are beginning a plan 
of studying something of the lives of the great 
composers with musical illustrations adapted to 
the appreciation of the youngest children. The 
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names of Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, and others 
become familiar in even the earliest years, associ- 
ated with pretty songs and pleasurable occasions. 

As in all other plans of public school music, 
great stress is laid on the ability to decipher music 
notation, for that is the starting point in a musical 
education. The methods pursued are not perti- 
nent to the present discussion. 

In the grammar schools we begina system of glee 
clubs which advances step by step to the choral 
club of the city, known as the Mendelssohn Club. 
This scheme has been planned with great care, and 
a few words of explanation may be permitted. In 
each grammar school the more miusical pupils of 
the highest grades are formed into the school glee 
club, directed by one of the teachers. The clubs 
meet for practice each week, and as a result of this 
work they are enabled to respond to the frequent 
opportunities for them to appear before their 
schoolmates and before the public. 

On entering the high school an opportunity is 
offered the girls to join one club and the boys an- 
other. These clubs are directed by two of the high 
school teachers, and hold weekly meetings. The 
senior musical organization of the school system 
is the high school glee club of mixed voices. 
Membership in this club is only open to those who 
have been in the other clubs. 

Members of the high school glee club are, 
after graduation, received into the Mendelssohn 
Club without examination. Though the plan has 
been in operation only two seasons, there are now 
twelve or fourteen such members in the choral so- 
ciety. 

The high school glee clubs have taken quite a 
share in the active social life of the city. Their 
services are constantly in demand at church socials 
and other public gatherings, and cccasionally they 
visit the grammar schools to sing for the younger 
people, with considerable benefit all round. 

The various lines’ of school music effort come 
under three classes: First, those which train the 
technical power of the child; second, those which 
look to the cultural effect of music on the child; 
and third, those which provide for the expression, 
for the benefit of the community, of what is gained 
in the first and second. 

The child must become technically proficient or 
he is limited to a narrow range of performance. 
Most of us believe that. He must also have his 
soul lifted up to an appreciation of the things to be 
attained in music or he will not try to attain them. 
Not so many of us believe that. But if we stop 
here the effect on the community will be only that 
brought about by the entrance into the community 
of those who have had such training. 

It is mainly this effect to which | referred in ex- 
pressing my belief that school music has been the 
chief factor in the conspicuous advance made in 
matters musical throughout the country. But if 
the community is to be lifted up rapidly and thor- 
oughly, we must not stop here. We must pro- 
vide for the passing on to the community of the 
culture as fast as it is attained without waiting for 
the individuals who have received the musical 
training to enter the community. 

This is a view of school music instruction which 
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has prevailed to but a limited extent. The scheme 
of school music must have this purpose in view, 
directly and specifically. If it is successful, it re- 
acts on the school system by providing a sympa- 
thetic social environment, and thus action and re- 
action go on. 

I may have presented imperfectly this essential 
elemént of my notion of the function of school 
music, but I assure you it runs throughout my con- 
ception. That the children should sing real music 
not only with each other, but also to each other, 
that they should sing to their parents and to the 
general public, is absolutely essential.» That théy 
should be taught to organize forthis purpose, learn- 
ing that organization is the very life of musical 
culture, and appear before the rublic in their 
organized capacity, is again essential. This train- 
ing fits them for the altruistic view of music which 
the great soloist very inadequately expresses. The 
school must be directly related to the community; 
it does not live for itself, and its relation to the 
community must be as immediate as it is possible 
to make it. | 

Proof of the effectiveness of these plans is not so 
easy. But in our city with a large foreign popu- 
lation, and that population desperately poor, the 
rising tide of musical appreciation must be evident 
to him who runs. 

The Mendelssohn concerts pay, and pay easily. 
The recent “Faust” concert of the music com- 
mission drew a packed house of nearly 1,500. 
“Elijah,” by the high school, was a financial suc- 
cess. The people in our little maligned community 
are in a receptive condition as to music. 

If they were in just as receptive a condition as 
to painting and literature, we should be a wonder- 
ful city. The quiet, conscious pride of our citi- 
zens in all these matters is an indication that they 
are feeling the vibrating pulses of our school in- 
struction. Perhaps Chelsea is “dead,” but music- 
ally we are not conscious of it. 

The social side of our community life is so nearly 
crushed out by the hurry and rush of to-day, that 
it seems almost a desperate need that something 
be done to save what is left. This is the underly- 
ing thought in the work of practically all the ad- 
vanced teachers of music in the public schools; 
and I believe that the social influence of this study 
is the fundamental reason for including it in the 
school course of study. 


MR. PAGE’S DEFINITIONS. 


Assistant Superintendent Parker, in a recent addres, 
quoted from the veteran master, James A. age, the defi 
nitions of liberty and license: “Liberty is fire on the 
hearth; license is fire on the floor, which destroys the 
house.” 

These illustrated, luminous definitions are well worth 
remembering and repeating. The analogies bear critical 
examination, and may easily be amplified. 

Liberty gives comfort, cheer, light, life, and happiness; 
consumes values only to enhance them, License con- 
sumes values without compensation; destroys all the 
benefits of liberty; deprives others of liberty itself; and 
ruins the institutions of society. 

Happy definitions are “like apples of gold adorned 
with figures of silver.” 

Boston. 


A. D. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY 
HOWE. Edited by his daughter, Laura E. Richards, 
The Greek Revolution, with notes and a preface by F. 
B. Sanborn. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Cloth. Por- 
trait and maps. 419 pp. 

“The greatest of American philanthropists’ was a 
noble estimate of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who was 
one of the most interesting of Americans for half a cen- 
tury. It is a combination unparalleled in our country. 
Dr. Howe, the greatest of international philanthropists 
of his day, and his widow, Julia Ward Howe, who is to- 
day the most famous of American women, and Mrs. 
Laura E, Richards, author of “Captain January,” their 
daughter, who in her delightful style gives us the story 
of her father’s early life up to and through the famous 
Greek Revolution. Byron’s enlistment in the cause of 
the Greeks and his early death for their cause lent to the 
Greek Revolution a sentimental fiavor such as has at- 
tached to no other similar struggle for liberty, and Dr. 
Howe contributed scarcely less than Lord Byron to the 
romance of the movement. Now for the first time there 
is a satisfactory account of that revolution, for, in these 
days of research work, the brief account given from a 
study of his letters and journals is wholly unsatisfactory, 
and scholars, libraries, editors, statesmen, and the gen- 
eral reader have awaited with slight concealment of their 
impatience, the appearance, under skilful editing, of an 
adequate presentation of these ‘“‘Letters and Journa!'s,” 
such as is here presented. Nowhere else is to be found 
as gutientic or as readable an account of the Greek 
struggle from 1825 to 1830 as is here given. “Dr. llowe 
was the Lafayette of the Greek Revolution.” ‘“hink of a 
Boston youth of twenty-four, fresh from the I[larvard 
Medical school, a Boston Latin school boy. a graduate 
of Brown University, a student in one institution after 
another, never having seen life except in the city, and 
there as a student, going to Greece, enlisting without sv 
much as a promise of any pay, and engaging at once in 
a wild warfare closely akin to that of our American In- 
dians. It was the toughest of guerrilla warfare, and this 
Boston youth was soon transformed into a handy, active, 
tough mountaineer, enduring hunger and fatigue with 
the best of the natives, and rivaling them in watchfulness 
and efficiency in dealing out destruction to the vicious 
Turkish soldiers. He was soon an expert in clambering 
among mountain passes, was hardened to a diet of sor- 
rel and snail, and at night would throw himself on the 
ground and “sleep like a log.” ‘These five years were the 
introduction to as grand a career as has come to any 
American who has lived for his fellow men. No nobler 
example for young men has been set by any of our coun- 
trymen. No other of our citizens has been so distin- 
guished in foreign revolutions, in the great anti-slavery 
movement, and at the same time won a place as one of 
the three great Aerican educators wortby a place in the 
world’s .ten greatest educators. Incidentally there is 
here the best glimpse of schoolboy life in Boston a cen- 
tury ago that is obtainable, while there is a touch of col- 
lege life in the long ago that is highly interesting. The 
book is indispensable in a sense that few hooks of med- 
ern biography and history are. 


LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. 
By M. V. O’Shea. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

Professor O’Shea is one of the.most thoughtful and 
painstaking authors in the educational field. His pur- 
pose is always definite, his point of view original, his 
scholastic equipment adequate, and his literary work 
highly creditable. It is his habit of mind and business 
purpose to put into permanent form his various educa- 
tional experiences, and nowhere has he met all the re- 
quirements of his own standards more completely than in 
this book; nowhere has he made a greater contribution 
to educational knowledge than here. The book is the 
result of the laboratory method of observation as well as 
of the comparative study of children. It is a book on 
child study with a distinct purpose, and is in many re- 
spects one of the best of the books in this line of re- 
search. The topics show the scope and direction of the 
study. Non-reflective processes in linguistic develop- 
ments, early reaction upon conventional language, parts 
of speech in early linguistic activity; inflection, agree- 
ment, and word order; development of meaning for ver- 
bal symbols; acquisition of word-ideas in reading; ac- 
quisition of graphic word-ideas; development of mean- 
ing for word-ideas in reading; development of efficiency 
in oral expression, processes in graphic expression; «le- 
velopment of efliciency in composition; acquisition of a 
foreign tongue. 
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PROSPERITY THROUGH THOUGHT FORCE. By 
Bruce MacClelland. Published by Elizabeth Howe, 
Holyoke, Mass. Cloth. 

Here is a book the like of which you have never seen 
before, will probably never see again, but to have seen 
it is worth while. It is frankness personified. If one 
soul can be encouraged to do likewise it is worth all that 
everybody will pay for the book. Here was a man, a 
real man, and not an ideal one (by the way, John Enne- 
king, the brightest man I chum with, once gave William 
Dean Howells, hot from the bat, this definition of the 
ideal, “the choicest real’) who was a poor bookkeeper 
on $1,000 a year, annoyed by his associates, nervous over 
every little detail of business, fearful lest he lose his 
job, anxious over the future, for which he was not pro- 
viding. Out of all that he brought himself into the hap- 
piest conceivable condition of body, mind, and pocket by 
asserting his right to be himself, to make the best of 
himself, to live while he lived, as though joy danced on 
every bough, and a rainbow was in every experience in 
life. It reads like a fairy tale, but Bruce MacClelland 
says it is true to life, to his own life, and he makes you 
believe that it may be true of yours. 


RIEHL’S BURG NEIDECK. Edited by Professor J. B. 
B. Jonas of Brown University, Providence, R. I. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 139 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

Another German text as an addition to the long list in 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. ‘‘Burg Neideck” is 
one of Riehl’s best productions. Like so many other 
German texts used in our schools, it is a story of travel, 
and the narrative gives a simple and pleasing picture of 
German life as he found it in his wanderings along the 
storied Rhine. The German of it is peculiarly favorable 
to the student’s acquisition of the language. Professor 
Jonas has ably annotated it, and adds to the text an 
elaborate vocabulary. 


SPANISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. W. Um- 
phrey, Ph. D., of the University of Cincinnati. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 174 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Interesting material is found in this work for those 
who have already attained some basal knowledge of 
Spanish, but who need something to perfect them in 
conversation and correspondence in that tongue. There 
is a description of a journey from America to Madrid 
and other cities, beside short stories, anecdotes, and a 
brief selection from a history of Castilian literature, and 
a copious vocabulary; the whole forming one of the most 
helpful books of its kind. 

PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS. By Kathleen Fitzgerald 
of London, Eng. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pliable cloth. 78 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A unique book to aid in the acquisition of the French 
language. Under fifty different heads examples of how 
one ought to use Parisian French are given, and in a vi- 
vacious style that cannot fail to interest the student. On 
one page is a snatch of a French song, on another a 
stanza from some popular poem, and again a few para- 
graphs of brilliant prose. The illustrations strewn 
throughout the text add greatly to the winsomeness of 
the little volume. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“The Hygiene of Mind.’’ By T.S. Clouston. Price, $2.50.— 
“The Care of the Body.” By Francis Cavanagh. Price, $2.50.— 
“The Power of Concentration.’’ By Eustace Milles. Price, $1.25. 
New York: E.P. Dutton & Co. 

*‘Jacquette, a Sorority Girl.” By Grace Ethelwyn Cody. New 
York: Duffield & Co. 

“The Solar System.’’ By Charles Lane Poor. Price, $2.00. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

**Essential Studies in English : Book One- Language.”’ By Carolyn 
M. Robbins and R. K. Row. “Book Two—Grammar and Composi- 
tion.” By C. M. Robbins and R.K. Row.—*Ba-Long-Long: The 
Igorot Boy.”’ By A. E. Jenks. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. 

“Sea King of Britain.’’ By G. A. R. Callender. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘“*Chapters in Rural Progress.’”’ By K. L. Butterfield. Price, 
$1.10. Chicago: University Press. 

“The Boy Geologist.’”” By E. J. Houston. Price, $1.00.—‘Ifs of 
History.’’ By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. ? 

**Burns’ Poems.” Edited by P. M. Buck, Jr. Price, 25 cts.— 
**Cenfessio Medici.’”” By the writer of ‘The Youn People.” Price, 
$1.25.——“The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading.” By E. B. 
Huey. Price, $1.40. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘ta Laboratory Manual of Zoilogy.” By Margaretta Burnet. 
Price, 50 cts.—‘‘Introductory Course in Exposition.’’ By F. M. 
Porry. Price, $1.00.—*‘Another Fairy Reader.’’ By James Bald- 
win. Price, 35cts. New York: American Book Company. 

‘*Greek Myths and Their Art.’’ By Charles E. Mann. New York: 
Prang Educational Company. 

Maitres Sonneurs.”’ By George Sand. Price, $1.40. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Son. 
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February 20, 1908 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 25, 26, 27: Department of 
Superintendence. N. E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 

February 29: Association of Mathe- 
matical Teachers in New Eng- 
land, Concord, N. H. 


March 6, 7, 8: Social Education con- 
ference, Boston. 


April 4: Association of Mathematical 
Teachers in New England, Girls’ 
Latin school, Boston. 


April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of OCol- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


>. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

The trustees of Colby College have 
strengthened the science course to 
enable students desiring to complete 
the college course to do so and thus 
obtain the college training, and if 
they desire, be able to enter Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology in the 
junior year. The trustees also voted 
to adopt the two-term system instead 
of the three-term which obtains at 
present. 

Arrangements have heen made by 
the University of Maine and Superin- 
tendent Payson Smith of the state 
schools, whereby all the work for- 
merly carried on in the various state 
summer schools, so far as secondary 
education is concerned, will be given 
this year at the summer term of the 
university. The work of the institu- 
tion, held under the auspices of the 
state department of education during 
the summer, will be devoted entirely 
to the interests of the primary and 
crammar grades, 

Professor Charles Willard has ten- 
dered his resignation as principal of 
Fryeburg Academy to take effect in 
June. 

President Hyde on February 11, at 
chapel, announced that he had re- 
ceived a letter from President Pritch- 
ett of the Carnegie foundation that 
Bowdoin College has heen placed 
upon the Carnegie foundation. 

State Superintendent of Schools 


Payson Smith is arranging a series of 
school board meetings at several cen- 
tral points. The topics will deal with 
school administration. It is hoped 
that all the towns will be represented 
at one of these meetings by both the 
superintendent and by members of 
the school committee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. The midwinter meet- 
ing of the Association of Mathemati- 
cal Teachers in New England will be 
held at the high school building, Con- 
cord, on February 29, with the fol- 
lowing program: 11 a. m., “Algebra 
in Secondary Schools,” Professor 
Thomas W. D. Worthen, Dartmouth 
College; Professor Edward V. Hunt- 
ington, Harvard University; William 
B. Carpenter, Mechanic Arts high 
school, Boston; 1.30 p. m., “Plane 
Geometry in Secondary Schools,” 
Charles D. Meserve, Newton high 
school: George W. BPvans, Charles- 
town high school; Professor Harry 
W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The officers for 1908 
are: President, Charles D. Meserve, 
Newton high school; vice-president, 
Professor Harry W. Tyler, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
secretary, George W. Evans, Charles- 
town high school; treasurer, William 
B. Carpenter, Mechanic Arts high 
school, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. A Social Education 
conference will be held March 6, 7, 
and & The general subject of the 
conference is “The Social Education 
of Girls and Women,” and among 
the speakers are to be Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, President Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke College, Dr. Julius 
Sachs, head of a famous New York 
school for girls and professor at the 
Teachers College; Miss Julia Rich- 
wan, who has done such unique work 
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for “tough” boys in New York; Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the well- 
known writer upon economics; Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, the delightful 
author; Mrs. Florence Kelley, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ 
League; Miss Katherine BK. Conway, 
associate editor of the Pilot; Profes- 
sor Thomas N. Carger of the depart- 
ment of economics of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mrs. May Alden Ward, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; and Mrs. Mary K. 
O'Sullivan, the well-known leader in 
questions of labor. The meetings are 
freely open to the public and with a 
subject so vital as “The Education of 
Girls,” and with such a notable array 
of speakers, they are certain to be 
crowded. 


Arthur Fairbanks, director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, has issued a 
circular to teachers setting forth 
“What the Museum Offers to Teach- 
ers.” Since there are probably few 
teachers in Greater Boston who may 
not learn something from this state- 
reent, we quote the circular entire:— 

“What the Museum Offers to 
Teachers. I. Individual tickets of 
free admission; also individual tick- 
ets for pupils over fourteen years of 
age; also tickets admitting a teacher 
and six pupils (upon previous notice 
and number of pupils). Il. Free 
guidance in the galleries by a docent 
of the museum, on application by lets 
ter to the secretary of the museum. 
The docents will assist teachers and 
pupils in gaining a general idea of 
the collections, or, if desired, in the 
study of some special topic. III. 
Tree use of the museum lecture 
room, by special arrangement. IV. 
Courses of lectures designed for 
teachers. Courses on the observation 
of pictures and on the art of Prax- 
iteles have been arranged for this 
year. A small fee is charged. V. 
Free admission by ticket to confer- 


EVERY TEACHER IN AMERICA Save'st'mcuibersiip and fait particulars for ten 


cents and return postage. Our new plan high! 


attractive. You should join /o-day. 


EVERY SCHOOL OFFICER should write us when in search of teachers. Noexpense attached. 
TEACHERS ECONOMY CLUB, 80 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Special Library Binding, $1.50. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 
33-37 East 17th St., New York 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


addressing our nearest office. 


The New and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
of KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
gressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 


WATER COLORS, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


Springfield, Mass. 
San Francisce 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE!! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


*“*Holden System for Preserving Books” 


comprising the 


Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 
“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 
DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


ences in the galleries on ‘lhursday 
afternoons during the winter. Apply 
by letter to the secretary of the mwu- 
seum. VI. The use of the large col- 
lection of photographs of works of 
art in the library of the inuseum. 
Photographs from the collection and 
lantern slides of objects in the mu- 
seum are loaned by special arrange- 
ment. VII. The illustrated  bi- 
monthly bulletin of the museum. 
The name of any teacher applying to 
the secretary of the museum will be 
placed on the regular mailing list. 
VIII. The handbook of the museum 
(price, fifty cents) is prepared as an 
introduction to all the collections, and 
the parts relating to each may be ob- 
tained separately (price, fifteen 
cents).” 

That industrial education cannot 
be successfully connected with 
schools having general education as 
their main object and that it should 
not be attempted for any child under 
fourteen is the opinion expressed by 
the Massachusetts commission on in- 
dustrial education in its second an- 
nual report. The commission holds 
that it would be a serious injury to 
the cause of industrial education if 
manual training, as now given in the 
public schools, should continue to be 
considered industrial training. It 
says also: “In a large number of com- 
munities in Massachusetts local 
committees have been appointed by 
the city authorities, and are co-oper- 
ating with the commission with a 
view to establishing day and evening 
industrial schools. Evening schools 
for industrial workers have been es- 
tablished by the commission in Cam- 
bridge, Beverly, New Bedford, Wal- 
tham, and Taunton, and requests for 
a number of others are undér consid- 
eration. Upward of 1,000 people are 
now attending industrial schools. 
The commission has also prepared a 
plan for an industrial school for 
girls. This plan has been provision- 
ally accepted, but may have to be 
modified to meet the special condi- 
tions of each particular place. Oiher 
states are agitating the question of 
following the example of Massachu- 
setts in establishing a system of state 
industrial schools. A conference has 
been arranged with the Boston school 
committee with the object of securing 
the establishment of an evening 
school at the Mechanic Arts High 
school building for men already en- 
gaged in pattern-making, blacksmith- 


ing, carpentry, and machine shop 
work.” 

A meeting to organize an eastern 
Massachusetts section of the Classi- 
eal Association of’ New England was 
held February 15 at the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Liberal Arts build- 
ing. The object of the association 
is to increase interest in the study 
and teaching of the classics and to 
bring classical teachers into closer 
touch with each other. A large num- 
ber of teachers were present from 


eastern Massachusetts colleges and 
preparatory schools. Profe-sor 


Charles A. Forbes of Phillips Ando- 
ver Academy, president of the asso- 
ciation, delivered the address of we'!- 
come. During the morning session 
Professor Thomas B. Lindsay of Bos- 
ton University spoke on “The Placa 
of Classical Studies in the Modern 
Curriculum,’ Miss Caroline W. 
Trask of West Roxbury high school 
spoke on “Some Recent Classical 
Books”; Headmaster Theodore C. 
Williams of Roxbury Latin school on 
‘Translation as a Fine Art’; Profes- 
sor John H. Wright of Harvard on 
“Some Greek Horizons,” and Profes- 
sor Arthur Fairbanks of Museum of 
Fine Arts spoke on “The Museum 
and the High School.” During the 
afternoon session Professor Clifford 
H. Moore of Harvard delivered a 
lantern talk on ‘‘Rome and the Cam- 
pagna.” The committee of arrarge- 
ments consisted of George H. Browne 
of the Browne and Nichols’ school; 
Professor George H. Chase, Harvard 
University; Professor William K. 
Denison of Tufts College; Charles 
W. Gleason of the Volkmann school; 
Professor Thomas B. Lindsay of FPos- 
ton University; D. Q. S. Lowell cf 
Roxbury Latin school, and Irederick 
A. Tupper of Brighton high school. 

FITCHBURG. George F. Hopkins 
of Bast Brewster has been secured 
as principal) of the Ashburnham- 
street school, to succeed Harry 8%. 
Brooks, who resigned to become su- 
pervising principal at Quincy. Mr. 
Hopkins is a Bridgewater Normal 
school graduate and has taught at 
East Saugus, Jamestown. R. L, and 
in Illinois. 

LOWELL. Frank F. Coburn, 
principal of the State normal school 
at Lowell since it was opened in 
1898, died February 11 at his home. 
Ife was fifty-nine years old. 


NORTHAMPTON. Rufus W. 


Stinson, president of the Connec icut 
Agricultural College at Storrs, Coun., 
who has been elected director cf 
Swith Agricultural school at North- 
ampton, has tendered his resignation 
as president of the Connecticut ‘nsti- 
tution. He is a native of Palmer, 
und after graduating at the hizh 
school in that town, attended Colby 
College and then went to Harvard, 
where he graduated .in 1895. He 
studied at Yale a year. He went to 
Storrs as teacher of English, eth‘es, 
and public speaking. He was act ng 
president one year, succeeding 
George W. Flint, and he is now in 
his sixth year as president. When he 
became acting president there were 
just eighteen students at the school. 
At the present time there are 120 reg- 
ular students and about twenty-five 
short-term students. Under his di- 
rection a summer school has been con- 
ducted successfully for several sea- 
sons, and last summer there were 
ninety-eight students registered. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRISTOL. Newell Jennings, son 
of the late John Joseph Jennings, 
has been elected guperintendent of 
schools of the town. A _ meeting of 
the board was held February 7, at 
which Charles L. Wooding, for the 
past thirteen years superintendent of 
schools of Bristol, offered his resig- 
nation to the board. The board re- 
luctantly accepted the resignation 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, 
induce SIX friends to join one of my tours a 
free ticket will be given. Apply to EDWIN 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth$1.50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson— the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’’— Weodford D. ‘Anderson, 
Ph.D., Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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and then unanimously elected Mr. 
Jennings to the position of superin- 
tendent. Mr. Wooding remains as 


secretary of the school board and 
text-book agent for the town of Bris- 
tol. Mr. Jennings’ holding the posi- 
tion is a peculiar coincidence, as his 
father, the late J. J. Jennings, held 
the same office before Mr. Wooding. 
Newell Jennings, the new superin- 
tendent, is thoroughly equipped for 
the new position to which he has 
been elected at the age of twenty- 
five years. He was born here and at- 
tended the Bristol High school, and 
then studied at Yale University, 
graduating from that institution in 
1904. He stood high in the college, 
and after finishing his course went 
abroad and spent some time in Ger- 
many. Then he continued on a trip 
around the world, and spent some 
time in Japan. From there he went 
to the Sandwich Islands. Returning 
to Bristol he entered the Yale Law 
school in the fall of 1905. He took 
the three-years’ course in two years, 
and made a fine record. He returned 
to Bristol last June and started the 
practice of law in the same office his 
father had occupied for years before 
him. Soon after his arrival here he 
was appointed assistant prosecuting 
attorney. 

DANBURY. Ata meeting of the 
Danbury Teachers’ Association the 
following new officers were elected: 


President, Frank A. Berry; vice- 
president, Mrs. 8. 8S. Drumm; secre- 


tary, Miss Lydia Barnum; treasurer, 
Miss Rosalie A. Ohler; executive 
committee, the officers and Superin- 
tendent George H. Tracy, Miss Gale 
Robinson, and Miss Grace Mortimer. 

DANIELSON. The town of Kill- 
ingly has a high school building 
which provides ample and modern 
accommodations and convenience for 
the students and is an addition to its 
educational facilities of which the 
citizens are justly proud. ‘The struc- 
ture just completed at a cost of $50,- 
000 occupies an admirable location, 
facing Broad street at the corner of 
Cottage street, on the site presented 
the town by John Danielson of Prov- 
idence, and formerly the Danielson 
homestead. The building is modern 
colonial, 109x58, two stories, and a 
basement. The exterior is of red 
sand struck brick with Deer Island 
granite trimmings. 

NEW HAVEN. President and 
Mrs. Arthur T. Hadley are expected 
home from Germany February 26. 


Official announcement is made by) 


the Yale University authorities _ that 
the galleries of the Yale School of 
Fine Arts and the exhibition rooms 
of the Peabody Museum of Natural 
History will be open to the public .on 
Sunday afternoons from 1 until 5 
o’clock from now until May 1. 

Professor Porter will not be the 
only representative of Yale at the 
congress in Oxford, as Professor 
Wiiliston Walker and Professor A. 
W. Vernon of the Divinity school will 
also attend. Professor and Mrs. 
Walker and Professor and Mrs. Ver- 
non are to sail for Europe late in 
June. 

NORFOLK. The school in North 
Norfolk, taught by Miss Marie Fee- 
ley, has a strange record. There are 
fourteen pupils, all their names are 
Curtiss, and they are brothers, sis- 
ters, and cousins. 

SHELTON. This city is one of the 
most wide awake, professionally, in 
the state. State Superintendent 


perintendent, Walter D. Hood, in 
holding a two-day institute that pre- 
sented attractions rarely brought to- 
gether for any local educational meet- 
ing. On the program were W. C. 
Crawford of Boston, Dr. E. V. Wil- 
cox of the department of agriculture, 


other specialists, 

The following program was en- 
joyed bya large gathering of 
teachers: “Some Features of a Good 
School,” F. H. Reede, New Haven; 
“Discipline,” N. L. Bishop, Norwich; 
“The Development Initiative,” J. 
R. Perkins, Danbury; “Slant Writ- 
ing,” 
“How Teaching and the Curriculum 
May Contribute to Efficiency,” 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford; “How 
More Thorough Knowledge of Meth- 
ods May Improve Our Teaching,” FE. 
C. Andrews, Ansonia; “Drill in Arith- 


metic,” Stanley H. Holmes, New 
Britain; ‘The Human Body asa 
Subject of Study by the ‘Teacher,’ 


Dr. E. H. Arnold, New Haven; “Aari- 
culture in Rural Schools,’ Dr. BE. V. 
Wilcox, department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Round Table, 
leader, Allen, Shelton; 
“Technical Grammar,” William P. 
ixelly, Meriden; “Expression in Kead- 
ing,” Jane Lord Burbank, Danbury; 
“Teaching Children to Study,” Dr. 
George D. Strayer, New York city; 
“The Teacher and the Child,’ W. C. 
Crawford, Boston, Mass. 


MERIDEN. Principal H. Dwight 
Beebe may be considered the dean of 
the Meriden public schools. The end 
of the present year will mark his 
thirty-fourth year of service in the lo- 
cal schools, making him by far the 
senior, as regards service, of the men 
at present connected with the schools, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. An expedition of 
American public school teachers, 500 
strong, will start next autumn for a 
visit to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and the continent for an inspection 
of the schools and methods of teach- 
ing in European countries. An- 
nouncement that arrangements for 


Civic Federation, under whose aus- 
| pices the expedition was 
followed by Alfred Mosely, 
brought a large number of English 
| teachers to America in 1904-1905. 
| Mr. Mosely will co-operate with the 
} 


The plan is much the same as _ that | 
who | 
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Charles D. Hine joined the city su- | 


Washington, D. Professor Charles | 
N. Judd, Yale College; the principal | 
of a state normal school, and six su- | 
perintendents of cities, besides four | 


Harry Houston. New Haven; | 


the trip already have been completed | 
was made recently by the National 


planned. | 


| Dr. Nicholas Murray 
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Pears’ 


“A shining coun- 
tenance pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears 
reflects beauty “and 
refinement. Pears 
leaves the skin soft, 
white, and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


National Civic Federation in the 
present movement. He will makeall 
arrangements for the reception of the 
teachers in Europe and for their in- 
spection of the schools to be visited. 
The inspection will be confined to 
schools of elementary and secondary 
grade, to manual training, industrial 
and trade schools, and to institutions 
for the training of teachers. ‘Teach- 
ers will be selected from those en- 
gaged in similar work in the United 
States. Invitations are about to be 
sent by the National Civic Federa- 
tion to boards of education, school 
superintendents, and principals 
throughout the country to make ap- 
pointments of teachers to participate 
in the trip. The federation will use 
its best efforts to secure arrange- 
ments whereby the various educa- 
tional authorities will continue the 
regular salaries of teachers during 
the six weeks or two months which 
the visit will require. Most of the 
teachers will visit Great Britain and 
Ireland, but a few who are especially 
interested in trade and _ industrial 
schools will be selected to visit such 
schools in Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many. The formation of the expe- 
dition will be under the supervision 
of an advisory committee, of which 
Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, is 
chairman. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies BOS" 


Hew York, N Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 


Wasbingt on 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Denver, Col., 405 Bldg. 
Ohieags, 20 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rooke 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 
ry Bk. Los Angeles, Oal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 


Building 
Chicago 


NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


m SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


EDUCATOR 


During the last five years our business 
has increased 67 per cent. 


Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 


EXCHANGE 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
e Hygiene of Mind.......--- Clouston.,........ E. P. Dutton & Co., N. $2.50 
The Care of the Body Cavanagh > 2.50 


The Power of Concentration. 


“ “ 1,25 


ond Their Art.......-.++» BADD. Prang Educational Co., N. Y....-. 
‘Les Maitres Sonneurs.......------ George Bell & Son, London 1.40 
Chapters in Rural Progress....-.------ Butterfield....... University Press, Chicago........ i. 

of ..-Callender........ Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y.... — 
The King over the Water --Shield & “ ° 4.20 


& Row..Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago . .. 


The Solar G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. 2.00 
Burns’ Buck|Ed.]....... The Macmillan Co., eee 
A Laboratory Manual of Zoblogy.....- American Book Co., é 


Educational Institutions. “4 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


| CHOOL, BRiIpGEWATEER, 
eur sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G BoyrpEN, A.M. 


HOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 
sve catalogues address 
G. THOMPBON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, 
Li attention is 


L, SALEM, Mass. 
STATE HORMAL For catalogues address 
Principal. J. PITMAN. 


PREJUDICE. 


“Robert, this spelling paper is very 
poor,” complained the small _ boy’s 
teacher. “Nearly every word is 
marked wrong.” = 

“It wouldn’t have been so bad, 
protested Robert, “but Annie cor- 
rected tay paper, and she’s mad at 
me, and for every little letter that I 
got wrong, she crossed out the whole 
word.”’—Lippincott’s. 


a 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and. Drug Act June 30, 


1906. Serial number 1008. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 


With an audience limited only by 
the capacity of the hall the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club met in Bos- 
ton February 15. Dr. Henry C. 
King, president of Oberlin College; 
Dr. William BE. Huntington, president 
of Boston University, and the Rev. 
Edward M. Noyes, Newton Centre, 
were the principal guests. 

The after-dinner theme was ‘The 
Fine Art of Living,” and was of par- 
ticular interest to the members. The 
speakers held the closest attention of 
the audience, who responded with 
the greatest sympathy to the points 
made by the speakers. President J. 
M. Dill presided and introduced the 
speakers. 

President King in opening his ad- 
dress said that three years ago in 
answer to the question, “What is 
worth while?’ he had answered, “To 
be what you ought; to enjoy what 
you may. Character, influence, and 
happiness.” 

In considering the chief conditions 
in liying Dr. King said that “in body 
and in mind man is made for per- 
sonal relations. All our life is the 
fulfillment of the personal relaton in 
which we are placed. The long, help- 
less infancy points to the fact, for the 
race could not continue without the 
love and care of the parents, and it is 
necessary that both parents and the 
child should be trained’to personal 
relations. 

“There is no need to argue that on 
the mental side we are made for per- 


sonal relations. Persons are for us 
the most certain facts. There we 
find character on the one side, happi- 
ness on the other and influence as 
well. They are the abiding facts. 
Personalities are the great abiding 
facts in the world, the very greatest 
I believe of all, so in answer to the 
theme of to-day I say the greatest of 
all conditions are friendship, high per- 
sonal relations, and respectful per- 
sonal influence. 

“There are aS many persons who 
underestimate themselves as ihere 
are those who overestimate them- 
selves. And one is as bad as the 
other. Humility isn’t lying about 
yourself. It involves a true estimate 
of self. 

“Every person is a member of the 
great body, and should be given re- 
spect for the qualities with which 
God has endowed him. We = should 
recognize that particular thinz we 
were meant to standfor. Weshould 
find ourselves, and not be weak imita- 
tions of somebody else. A man’s celf 
is his only measure of other men. 
How great demands do you make on 
life? That will measure the depth of 
the place you hold and the duty you 
are under to others. 

“The Germans have a saying that if 
any two of us were exactly al ke one 
of the two could be spared. We must 
believe we have a man’s part to play 
in the world and entertain that same 
feeling of others. That gives us re- 
spect for others. 

“If we do not recognize the liberiy 
of the other man and his right to his 
own place in the world he cannot 
come to his own full measure of 
greatness. He who makes a slave 
enslaves himself. The virtue of tol- 
erance entails the respect for the lib- 
erty of the other man. Influence is 
not bossism, but is the success in call- 
ing out the best self in the other 
man. 

“You cannot bring a child to char- 
acter or influence without giv'ng it a 
chance to exercise its own will 
power. It is far better that a girl 
should wear a few colors which do 
not harmonize than that she should 
never have the opportunity to exer- 
cise her own will and to decide for 
herself. We all have that inalieaab'e 
tight to make our own blunders. 

“You cannot make another happy 
without respecting that person's lib- 
erty. Give persons the opportunity 
to stretch themselves mentally. Let 
them have the chance to show what 
is in them. ‘There is an inner boly cf 
holies in every child. to which you 
have no right to enter without the 
child’s permission. 

“What we are is what impresses 
the child, and it knows if you really 
respect it. You cannot make others 
happy without respect for their per- 
sonality. I like to think of the Scrip- 
tural picture of Christ knocking at 
the human heart, waiting for the door 
to be opened from within. The door 
to a man’s heart is not opened from 
without, and this is shown in friend- 
ships. You cannot make character 
without putting personalities up 
against personalities. The greatest 
opportunity ever given a man is to 
impress himself upon those standing 
@lose to him.” 

The second speaker was Dr. Hunt- 
ington, who complimented the club 
upon its choice of a theme, sayine 
that no higher could be chosen for 
such an organization, as to-day all 
teachers are looking for aid in refin- 
ing the lives about them. In consid- 
ering the topic, he said: “The sculptor 
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in addition to his skill in the use of 
his tools must know anatomy, the ar- 
tist in addition to his knowledge of 
drawing and pigments must know 
history just as the poet must make a 
systematic study of many languages, 
So in the fine art of living there must 
be a basis for that fine art. 

“So there is a substantial base in 
scientific thought underlying the fine 
art of life. There ought to be eleva- 
tion in all our thoughts, convictions, 
und imaginings. Let pupils get the 
idea of a divine order and that they 
are to fall heir to it. There is a plice 
for us, providentially planned, and 
there we will find happiness. We need 
to act on the theory that we are to 
look with optin¥ism upon the adverse | 
conditions of life: » 

“We must look with cheerfuluess | 
and resignation upon the dark things | 
of life. ,Our lives should be domi- | 
nated by one great thought, purpose, | 
or passion ‘to bring out the fine art of 
living. . That thought or purpose pute | 
us at our best and nerves us aga-nst 
the trials of life.” 

tev. Edwardl M. Noyes said: “Sci- 
ence is ordered, systematized knowl- 
edge, but art cannot belearned save! 
through practices. You can teach sci- 
ence but not an art, which must be 
obtained. threugh doing the thing 
over and Over again under competent 
instructors. The science of life is a 
wonderful study, but. the art of life 
can only be had by living. 

“The law of love is the only road to 
attain character, influence. or happi- | 
ness. Better not to live than mot to 
love. To make life beautiful is the | 
fine art of living and we can do that 
only as we carry love into it.” 

During the business meeting the 
committee on memorials submitted a 
report in the form of pamph!ets con- 
taining memorial sketches of William 
Henry Furber and Daniel Collamore 
Heath, members lately deceased. The 
next meeting of the association will 
be held in the same ro@m in April. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

One of the best all-around bills of 
a season will be offered at Keith's 
next week, with one of the most 
popular light opera stars America 
has ever known, Grace Van Studdi- 
ford, as the leading feature. Miss 
Van Studdiford is particularly well 
remembered by Bostonians on ac- 
count of her great suecess in ‘The 
Red Feather.” She is in superb 
voice this season and is as winsome 
and magnetic as ever. It is doubt- 
ful if there is a monologist whose 
popularity equals that enjoyed by 
Clifton Crawford. His material is 
always full of new bits. Ruth Alen 
and company present a fast-moving 
playlet called “We Need the Money,” 
the action of which deals with some 
stock-brokerage transactions. The 
dialogue is crisp and bright, with in- 
cidents of a novel nature. Among 
the ‘‘sight acts” will be those of the 
Kita Banzai troupe of Japanese acro- 
bats, the best ever brought to this 
country; Chinko, a youthful jue¢gler 
who is extremely expert, and Minnie 
Kaufmann, the greatest of female 
eyclists. The program will also in- 
clude Mayme Remington and _ her 
“Black Buster Brownies,” a great 
pickaninny act: Dora Ronca, the 
gypsy violinist; Keen and Adams, 
with songs and dances, and new 
kinetograph views. Nance O'Neil 
will head the bill the week of 


March 2. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


is not far from Holyoke, 
GARDNER MASS and when Principal Conant 
’ * of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties coneerned, The value 
of a cen- best teach- 
HOLYOKE, 
where the 9 *anfl the one 
to which those who have the best places to fill apply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syraeuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us for a teacher and when we named one, said, **Why, 
sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and: I am ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.” He would 
rather pay it than_have 


know that he had Via SYRA ISE N 
to be reminded of her 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


’ introduces te Colleges 

::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ana Families 

F El superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

ne. N instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om 
ad 


dr 
oe Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Schools and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book containsvaluable information, Address C, j, ALBERT, Mgr. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratr, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Manhattan Building. 


i ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Have You: 
Ever Stopped 
To Think 


Why it is that more 


Remington 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes by the schools of the 
United States and Canada than all other makes of 


typewriters combined > 


Well, the Answer is Easy 
Students of shorthand and typewriting know 
that the Remington is the Standard machine, 
and that Remington operators always enjoy 
the best opportunities. Therefore students are 
wise enough to want instruction on the Rem- 
ington, and the best schools are wise enough 
to give it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


““\OUT-DOOR CHILDREN” 9 


are healthy, happy, well developed chil- 
dren ,the rose bloom on their cheeks tells 
the tale. Careful mothers daily use 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


to guard tender skins from the effect of 
winter wind and weather, thus insuring 
a smooth, clear, healthy complexion 
Use Mennen’s after bathing 
and after shaving. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 


For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refilla- 
ble boxes—the “Box that 
Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under 
the ood and Act, 
June 30th, 1906. Se ‘ial No. 1542, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 
25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 

Newark, N. J. . 

Try Mennen'’s Violet 
(Borated) Talcum Toi- 
let Powder—it has the 


scent of fresh-cut Par- 
ma Violets. * 


The Box that lox 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the 
United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of *‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,’ etc. 


Opinions of the Educational Press: 


No pedagogic library is complete without this book.— 
School Journal. 

Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—/ournal 
of Pedagogy. 


A very readable and worthy introduction to the study.-— 
Journal of Philosophy. 

Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 
ing this book.—Pedagogical Seminary. 

Deals largely and admirably with the spirit and life of 
American education.—/ournal of Education, 


Pleasantly written, with no‘little insight, and illustrated by 
rarely published portraits.— Popular Educator. 


Not only sound and useful knowledge, but an insight into 
the proper method with which to study the history of educa- 
tion.— Educational Review. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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